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Massachusetts Mutual 


Gold Rush 


Buc IN 1849 there was an historic Gold 


Rush in California. 


In 1933 Massachusetts Mutual “49ers” are en- 
gaging in a Gold Rush that extends throughout 


our country. 


The Company’s new and unique Direct Mail Plan 
is the “pick, shovel and pan” its prospectors are 
using to locate “pay dirt” and gather the glittering 
nuggets. 


Just another practical and potent sales help to 
aid Massachusetts Mutual representatives to 


attain greater success. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 
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New Peak Reached By National 


Association At Chicago 


By Clarence Axman 


Chicago, Sept. 27,—Here we are in Chi- 
cago at the National Association of Life 
Underwriters Convention. We are here 
to see the convention. Many from out 
of town are also here to see the Cen- 
tury of Progress Fair, which has just 
about a month more to go and has been 
a whale of a success. 

There are a countless number of wives 
and daughters attached to the conven- 
tion. In short, there is no ballyhoo crea- 
tion about the size of this meeting which 
is the forty-fourth annual gathering of 
the Association. The attendance is all 
that they said it would be, and you 
couldn’t jam another person in the meet- 
ing lobbies of the Hotel Stevens with a 
shoehorn. 

No sense of wasting your time without 
a reservation or unless you know some- 
body on the inside, and then, as the 
theatrical agent in “Dinner At 
Eight,” even those promises may be no 
good. That is, without one of those long, 
long lobby waits until somebody gives 
up a room he has agreed to surrender 
and is taking his time about it. 


says 


Lines of People Wait to Register 


The scene at 8:30 o’clock in the morn- 
ing On convention morn consists of five 
long lines of people waiting at five win- 
dows to register, which is better than 
most hotels which only have two lines. 
But this Stevens Hotel has 3,300 rooms 
and we will all know more about how 
such a hotel can handle a convention 
after the week has gone by. Everybody 
is hoping for the best. The hotel has 
been running about five thousand guests 
aday for some weeks. One of the staff 
told me that there was a night when 
there were 7,000 sleeping under the roof. 
It must have been nice and cozy. That 
was the night of one of the big fights 
at Soldiers’ Field on the Lake Front near 
the Stevens. 

Despite the difficulties the registration 
clerical work, in fact all the duties laid 
upon the Chicago life con- 
vention committees, were splendidly car- 
tied out. 


insurance 


Well, to get back to the hotel, if you 
haven't a reservation anywhere it is a 
little disturbing because it means walk- 
ing about among the hotels of the Loop 
‘ometimes for hours without accommoda- 
tion. 

| asked Clifford Depuy, who covers 
both insurance and financial conventions 
‘or his publications, and who has been 


doing a whole month of conventions in 
Chicago, what a stranger can do. He 
said to ask the clerk of a hotel who has 
turned you down for the name of the 
hotel that will take you in and then get 
on a bus, a street car or a taxi and go 
there. 

The Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters has been doing fine work in 
getting people located, but it is impos- 
sible for them to act for people who did 
not have the foresight to write in ad- 
vance. But don’t worry. Everybody is 
being accommodated some place and no 
insurance men or their wives are sleep- 
ing in Grant Park. 


A Convention That Came Up to the 
Ballyhoo 


When at noon on the day before the 
convention started there had been a reg- 
istration of five hundred, that looked like 
something extraordinary. When at 7 
o’clock on Tuesday night there were a 
thousand registered, that seemed unbe- 
lievable. It predicated an amazing run- 
out at the registration desk for the open- 
ing day of the convention. 

This is the first convention that I ever 
saw come up to the ballyhoo. A number 
of years ago Darby A. Day and some 
others managed the Chicago end of a 
National Association convention and in- 
surance people were constantly reading 
that the convention was to have three 
thousand people in attendance. Maybe 
other people eventually 
thought so, too, because Medina Temple 


some local 


The late Ed- 
ward A. Woods of Pittsburgh had fixed 
up a marvelous program. But wilren the 
convention opened only about 700 people 
were there the first day. 

Then there was that convention in At- 
lantic City which seemed the ideal locale 
as everyone should go to Atlantic City 


was hired for the occasion. 


at least once in a lifetime and there is 
no difficulty there about hotel accommo- 
dations. 

In this instance the famous Steel Pier 
was engaged and only a few rooms tak- 
en. A call for help had to be made to 
Philadelphia where a number of indus- 
trial insurance agents came on special 
cars to the rescue and padded things out. 
The Atlantic City convention was the 
low-water mark in attendance but had 
pretty good speakers. 

Meeting Gets Off to a Good Start 

The present convention got off to a 
start with the 
first to break the tape. 
of people present, production chiefs of 


good managers mecting 


There were a lot 


home offices being conspicuous among 
hundreds of general agents. That Man- 
agers Section is the newest of the ad- 
juncts of the National Association and it 
took hold quickly. 

Two New Yorkers were chairmen of 
the day’s session—Julian S. Myrick, man- 
ager of the Mutual Life, in the morning, 
and Lloyd Patterson, of the Keane-Pat- 
terson Agencies of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, in the afternoon. 

In the Albert 
president of the Provident Mutual Life, 


morning M. Linton, 


President Roosevelt Pays Tribute 


To Insurance in Letter to Schriver 


Chieago, Sept. 27—President Roose- 
velt sent the following letter to Lester O. 
Schriver, program chairman of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
which was read at the convention today: 


“The White House, 

Washington, D. C. 

September 21, 1933. 
“My Dear Mr. Schriver: 

“Will you please express to all those 
present at the annual convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers my sincere greetings and good 
wishes? 

“Insurance, and particularly life insur- 
ance, plays a very important part in our 
national picture. It affords to. the indi- 
vidual a margin of safety for his loved 
ones, thus enabling him to go about his 


business unhampered by fear for them in 
the event of accident or death and giv- 
ing him wider latitude in his undertak- 
ings. 

“The merits of life insurance have now 
come to be well recognized and the in- 
surance policy plays an important part in 
the background of the American family. 
In bringing this about you have ren- 
dered an outstanding service, and by the 
same token you have contributed in large 
part to our national progress. 

“IT hope your convention is very suc- 
cessful. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
“Lester O. Schriver, Esquire, 
301 South Jefferson Avenue, 
Peoria, Illinois.” 


was on the program. His addresses are 
probably the widest read of any of the 
present day top executives. 

The convention proper went under way 
this morning at 9 o'clock, not in the 
grand ballroom, because that had been 
taken by an international convention 
which has been here, but in a restaurant 
called the “Boulevard Room,” a long 
rectangular affair with a raised platform. 
It did not take long to fill it or before 
the best figures in the 
business were glad to have a seat on the 


some of known 


steps. It was only a temporary méeting 
place, as the grand ballroom was avail- 
able in the afternoon. 

The convention got down to business 
without delay. It was not necessary to 
use buglers or organ music or drums to 
attract the crowd. Everybody was look- 
ing for Mayor Kelly, who was elected 
after Chicago went through a mayorless 
period following the shooting of Mayor 
Cermak. He was escorted by Alexander 
E. Patterson, former president of the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, who gracefully introduced him. 

The Mayor is very tall and sincere, one 
of those straight-from-the-shoulder per- 
sons. The biggest applause of the morn- 
ing greeted him when he said that there 
were no hoodlums on the city’s streets 
because as soon as they make their ap- 
pearance the police pick them up and 
there is now rapid judicial action. 

Many Former Presidents There 

Those days when Chicago 
could get delay after delay until the pub- 
gone. It is 
One 


disappointment today was the failure of 


gunmen 


lic forgot their are 


hoped they are permanently gone. 


case 


Superintendent of Insurance Ernest Pal- 
appear The 


Illinois superintendent has been conduct- 


mer to because of iflness. 
ing himself in an admirable manner. H« 
is taking his job seriously, is a straight 
shooter and is the kind of insurance su- 
perintendent this state has needed. He 
has everybody’s confidence. The gener- 
al impression is that he will stand for no 
monkey business nor crooked practices 

number of former 


There large 


presidents of the National Association of 


are a 


Life Underwriters here. They are Ernest 
J. Clark, Paul F. Clark, John W. Clegg, 
James Dolph, J. Stanley Edwards, A 
O. Eliason, F. L. Jones, George E 
Lackey, Jultan S. Myrick, John New 
ton Russell, Neil D. Sills,*E: G. Stor 
and S. T. Whatley. Mr. Storer | 
return home because of illness 
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New President Came Up Through 
Local And State Associations 


C. Vivian Anderson has been active in 
National Association affairs for a num- 
ber of years holding various offices and 
important committee assignments in that 
organization. He was one of the first 
agents in the country to earn the Char- 
tered Life Underwriter designation. 

After graduating from Miami Univer- 
sity in 1913, Mr. Anderson went with the 
National Cash Register Co. For a time 
he was a physical director for the 
Y. M.C. A. He had held the position 
of assistant physical director at Miami 
University while working for his A.B. 
degree. 

Mr. Anderson entered the life insur- 
ance business as an agent of the Provi- 
dent Mutual and has continuously rep- 
resented that company. With a repu- 
tation as a tax expert, he became a suc- 
cessful personal producer early in his 
life insurance career paying for $3,000,- 
000 of business in 1930. He has qualified 
for the Million Dollar Round Table reg- 
ularly for some years. 

Early affiliating with life underwriters 
association activities he was successively 
treasurer, vice-president and president 
of the Cincinnati Association. He then 
became president of the Ohio State As- 
sociation and continues to be an impor- 
tant factor in all of these association 
activities. 

Mr. Anderson has been for a number 
of years a member of the board of trus- 
tees of Miami University. He is inter- 
ested in various civic activities in Cin- 
cinnati and is a member of the taxation 
committee of the Ohio Chamber of Com- 
merce, among other connections. 

One of Mr. Anderson’s hobbies is re- 





C. VIVIAN ANDERSON 


forestation. He fathered the United 
States bill for a forestry reserve cover- 
ing the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri and Kentucky. The station is 
at Columbus. It studies the field of the 
wood lots, soil erosion, tree disease, etc. 
His interest in forestry started after a 
lumber man became one of his clients. 
Among his personal friends are Senator 
Fess and Governor White. 


Convention Takes Sound Money Stand; 


Commend Roosevelt for Resisting Inflation 


Chicago, Sept. 29—The convention this 
morning adopted a resolution favoring 
sound currency. There was applause and 
no objecting vote. The resolution fol- 
lows: 

Whereas, this convention is vitally in- 
terested in the welfare of the millions 
of policyholders and annuitants, and is 
also deeply interested in the furtherance 
of thrift and investment effort in fixed 
obligations; and, 

Whereas, the assets of the American 
life insurance companies now total $20,- 
000,000,000, or about one-fifteenth of the 
wealth of this nation representing al- 
most entirely cash, government obliga- 
tions, mortgages and bonds, the value of 
which vitally affects the welfare of such 


policyholders, and annuitants and their 
families; and, 

Whereas, this convention believes that 
any proposed debasement of our cur- 
rency would be a great injustice to ex- 
isting policyholders and annuitants and 
would prove harmful to the case of thrift 
and investment in fixed obligations; 
therefore, 

Be it resolved, that this convention as- 
sembled records itself as commending the 
President of the United States for re- 
sisting the pressure in favor of business 
monetary policies. 

Be it further resolved, that a copy of 
this resolution be sent to the President 
of the United States and to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 


Colonel Knox Warns Against Inflation; 


Would Cut Savings of Nation in Half 


Chicago, Sept. 29—A vigorous defense 
of sound money and an appeal to the 
life underwriters not only to get behind 
President Roosevelt in his stand and 
to acquaint him with their support was 
made by Colonel Frank Knox, publisher 
of the Chicago Daily News and one 
of the nation’s outstanding newspaper- 
men. 

Colonel Knox warned the underwriters 
not to underestimate the strength of the 
advocates of uncontrolled inflation and 
predicted that the country is in for an- 
other campaign like that of 1896. 

“Unbridled inflation will virtually de- 


stroy all of the capital and savings of 
the nation, destroy the great middle 
class, and when you destroy that class 
you destroy the safety of the press and 
of free speech,” he said. 

He asserted that at the present time 
only one-fourth of the farm mortgages, 
or about $7,500,000,000; about one-fourth 
of the city mortgages, aggregating $7,- 
500,000,000; and about $10,000,000,000 of 
bank obligations, are in distress, making 
a total of $25,000,000,000 out of the total 
wealth of $300,000,000.000. : 

“Those who would help these debtors 
by inflation propose to help them by cut- 
ting in half the value of the $300,000,000,- 
000,” said Colonel Knox. 


Ranking Vice-President A Lawyer 
And Business Insurance Exper 


Theodore M. Riehle gave up the prac- 
tice of law about fifteen years ago to 
join his father, John M. Riehle, as asso- 
ciate manager of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society in New York. Mr. 
Riehle, Senior, has been an Equitable 
manager for forty years and was presi- 
dent of the National Democratic Club of 
New York during the administartion of 
President Wilson. 

Mr. Riehle was born in New York City 
forty-two years ago. He graduated from 
New York University from which he 
also has his law degree. He received his 
C. L. U. designation from the American 
College of Life Underwriters in 1929. 
During the war he was a lieutenant in 
the army. Mrs. Riehle was Mary Dun- 
lap, sister of Geo. T. Dunlap, Jr., who 
won the national amateur golf champion- 
ship this summer. Their home is in Gar- 
den City, L. I 

In his life insurance work Mr. Riehle 
has specialized in business insurance 
cases in which he has been notably suc- 
cessful. For some years he has regularly 
qualified for the Million Dollar Round 
Table. In 1931 at a time when life in- 
surance production was at a low ebb 
Mr. Riehle attracted nation-wide atten- 
tion in the business with his famous 
“Call to Arms.” This was a message to 
life insurance producers of the country 
which stimulated activity and is credited 
with some of the increase recorded in 
the months of May, June and July of 
that year. 

It is only within the past five years 
that Mr. Riehle has taken an active in- 
terest in Life Underwriters Association 


Lawrence C. Woods, Jr. Heads National 


Chapter of C. 


Chicago, Sept. 28.—The new president 
of the National Chapter of Chartered 
Life Underwriters is Lawrence C. Woods, 
Jr., Equitable Society, Pittsburgh. The 
vote was conducted by mail and the re- 
sult announced at the annual dinner to- 
night. 

Other officers elected were: 

Howard H. Cammack, John Hancock, 
St. Louis, vice-president; Alvin T. Haley, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Greensboro, N. 


——===—:. 








THEODORE M. RIEHLE 


affairs but he applied such characteristic 
energy to this work he was put at the 
head of the program committee for the 
San Francisco convention in which he 
did an outstanding job. Mr. Riehle has 
been much in demand as a speaker par- 
ticularly at sales congresses and similar 
meetings where he is known as a 
straight from the shoulder speaker to 
agents. 


L. U.; Other Officers 


C., secretary-treasurer; and David Me- 
Cahan, Philadelphia, recording secretary 
‘ The new directors include the follow- 
ing: 

Eugene T. Lothgren, Providence, R. I; 
Walter A. Craig, Philadelphia; John C 
McNamara, Jr., New York; Walter . 
Hiller, Chicago; Frank C. Hughes, Mil 
waukee; Earle W. Brailey, Cleveland; 
Theodore Dreyer, Oakland, Calif.; Har- 
old D. Leslie, Los Angeles; and Fred 
L. Cassidy, Seattle. 








Milwaukee Gets 


1934 Convention 


Chicago, Sept. 25—The executive 
committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters decided to 
hold the 1934 convention of the asso- 
ciation in Milwaukee. 

Nashville and Boston also presented 
invitations. Des Moines put in an in- 
vitation for 1935. 











Continue Advisory 
Nominating Committee 


Chicago, Sept. 29—The new by-laws 
which will be adopted today by the Na- 
tional Association continue the Advisory 
Nominating Committee which has been 
under so much discussion. The change 
is that the committee will report to the 
executive committee. 


New Officers Installed 


Chicago, Sept. 28.—President Thomp- 
son returned to the platform today to 
face a crowded hall. He _ introduced 
Chairman Lackey of the nominating 
committee, who read the result of the 
nomination. All names were applauded 
heartily. Gerald A. Eubank seconded 
the report of the committee. The newly 
elected officers came to the platform, 
Anderson and Riehle arm in arm, smil- 
ing. = 

After receiving the gavel from retiring 
President Thompson, President Ander- 
son introduced the other officers. 

Vice-President Riehle said: “The elet- 
tion is over. There has been a really 
healthy difference of opinion betweet 
friends. The question is now resolved 
and the decision is satisfactory and wt 
animous. We are all like underwriters 
fighting shoulder to shoulder. Diffused 
power counts for little. The way to ge 
on is to get together and let us progress 
from here.” 
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Dramatic End To Contest For President 


Election of C. Vivian Anderson As President and Theodore 
M. Riehle As Vice-President Carried Out In Spirit of Good 
Sportsmanship After Riehle’s Candidacy Is Withdrawn in 
Nominating Committee; What Happened in Committee; 
How Candidates and the Gallery Took Unexpected News 


Chicago, Sept. 28—After weeks of in- 
tensive campaigning in which support for 
candidates was combed country-wide the 
long awaited battle between the par- 
tsans of C. Vivian Anderson of Cincin- 
nati and Theodore M. Riehle of New 
York came to a sensational and dra- 
matic finish a short time after the nomi- 
nating committee of the National Asso- 
ciation met this afternoon when Riehle’s 
candidacy was withdrawn by Gerald A. 
Eubank, one of his campaign managers, 
and Anderson was nominated for the 
presidency with a whoop and Riehle for 
the chief vice-president of the Associa- 
tion. 

Balance of Slate 


Other nominations followed those of 
the advisory nominating committee slate 
and were as follows: 

Arthur S. Holman, 
Francisco, first vice-president. 

Lester O. Schriver, Aetna Life, Peoria, 
second vice-president. 

Alexander E. Patterson, Penn Mutual, 
Chicago, third vice-president. 

0. Sam Cummings, Kansas City Life, 
Dallas, fourth vice-president. 

Ernest Owen, Sun Life, Detroit, secre- 


Travelers, San 


tary. 

Robert L. Jones, State Mutual, New 
York, treasurer. 

The crowd which waited outside the 
nominating committee meeting place, 
armed with evening newspapers and pre- 
pared to spend the night if necessary, 
could hardly believe their ears when they 
heard the cheers and people came rush- 
ing out of the room saying, “It’s all 


” 


over 
The Gallery Expected a Big Fight 


The gallery felt it had been cheated, 
had feelings like those of the mob at a 
championship prize fight which sees the 
thing decided before the first round has 
hardly started. 

For weeks they had been reading de- 
tails of the scrap in trade newspapers.. 
There was all that talk about the report 
of the nominating advisory committee in 
Chicago in which the committee voted 
in favor of Riehle as the choice of the 
Association as near as it could gather 
sentiment by There 
was ‘the publicity of the Anderson-for- 
President group, refusing to accept the 
report as the will of the convention. 


correspondence. 


There was the entrance of Gerald A. 
Eubank as New York campaign mana- 
ger for Riehle and the battle in New 
York which resulted in a specially called 
meeting of the local association to vote 
on its choice between the candidates af- 
ler the executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation had expressed a choice; the New 
York victory for Riehle; the rush to line 
Up associations: the State- 
ments by both sides, and so on. 

Finally, heat was added to the fire 
when a committee of the National Asso- 
Cation mecting here on Monday decided 


issuance of 


| YU could not enter the nominating com- 


mittee meeting unless you had creden- 
tials. 

Then came the convention proper and 
at last the meeting of the nominating 
commitee. The drama began at 4 
o'clock. 

How the Candidates Took the News 

News of the result was quickly flashed 
to Mr. Riehle’s room. He received the 
news of the Anderson victory with his 
customary good sportsmanship manner 
and insisted immediately upon going up 
and personally congratulating his oppo- 
nent. 

There was a hearty handshake as 
Riehle expressed his good wishes. It 
wasn’t a beaten boxer’s throaty mumble 
and get-away such as the ring knows, 
but Riehle’s heart was in the greeting 
just as it had been in the fight to win. 
He knew he had been licked and that 
ended it. No carrying a hatchet for 
him. 

Mr. Anderson smilingly accepted con- 
gratulations on his nominating commit- 
tee victory but told reporters he would 
not talk as the new president of the 
National Association, as he had not been 
elected yet. But he is just as good as 
clected president. 

As for thirty-one year old Ray 
Hodges of Cincinnati, Anderson’s cam- 
paign manager, he said to the writer: 

“Fine sport, Ted Riehle. Will he be 
elected president next year? Well, you 
can bet your town house against a golf 
ball that he will be. And you can say 
that that’s the opinion of the entire An- 
derson-for-President committee, too.” 

Gerald A. Eubank said the sentiment 


of the meeting was sensed by him and 
he withdrew Riehle’s name because he 
knew Riehle regarded as of paramount 
importance National Association har- 
mony, which could not be assured if an 
attempt were made to combat the senti- 
ment of the nominating committee so 
plainly evidenced. 
What Happened in Committee 

What happened in the nominatnig 
committee meeting was this: Messrs. 
Hodges and Eubank agreed on parlia- 
mentary tactics so as not to delay mat- 
ters or cause needless frictoin in the 
committee. 

George E. Lackey, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual general agent at Detroit, was made 
chairman. He is a former president of 
the National Association. He called for 
the report of the advisory nominating 
committee. A motion was made that it 
be received and filed. Of course there 
came the other motion that it be re- 
ceived and tabled. 

Who made the last motion? 
guesses. Ray Hodges? Righto! 

An amendment that three men be in- 
vited from each side to explain the mer- 
its of the respective candidates was re- 
ceived with impatience. The members 
did not want oratory; they wanted to 


Three 


vote. The chair called for nominations. 
Mr. Anderson’s name was placed in 
nomination. There was a rain storm on 


tin roof applause. 

But before that Mr. Eubank knew that 
the Anderson sentiment was the senti- 
ment of the nominating committee and 
he offered a motion to close the nomi- 
nations and the secretary was instructed 


Reception Given To Retiring 
President and Mrs. Thompson 


Chicago, Sept. 28—Charles C. Thomp- 
son retired as president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters with a 
reputation of being one of the hardest 
working and most conscientious presi- 
dents in the history of the Association. 
He was a credit to the job. He traveled 
about thirteen thousand miles during his 
administration, made many addresses 
and scored a good impression wherever 
he went. 

He had his innings at a reception to 
him and Mrs. Thompson followed by a 
dance last night in the grand ballroom 
of the Hotel Stevens. It was attended 
not only by the leaders of the conven- 
tion but by almost the entire rank and 
file. 

There have been few occasions in the 
insurance business where a more beau- 
tiful display of gowns have been worn. 
Furthermore the music was good and her» 
is one ballrom that was not crowded. 
This does not mean that the crowd was 
not large. The ballroom is one of the 
fargest in the United States. 

The present convention of the Na- 
tional Association set a precedent by not 
having any large formal annual banquet 
with speakers. 





} CHARLES C. THOMPSON 


to cast a ballot for Anderson making his 
nomination unanimous. 

Mr. Eubank made a neat little speech 
for harmony, saying Mr. Riehle would 
be satisfied with nothing else but that, 
and there was more of the heavy ap- 
plause. Suddenly the meeting had been 
turned into a love-feast. 

William M. Duff, Riehle campaign 
manager, a cagy and discerning maneu- 
verist and situation master, looked glum 
but showed that he was in accord with 
what Mr. Eubank had done. He looked 
glum, as his work in the Eubank cam- 
paign had enlisted part of his time for 
months and included signing thousands 
of letters and other “political” work. His 
heart was very much in the campaign, 
as he is a strong personal friend of Mr. 
Riehle of many years’ standing and be- 
lieved sincerely he would make an ideal 
president. 

The chair then called for nominations 
for vice-president whereupon Mr. Riehle 
was the unanimous choice. 

A motion then was made that all the 
other recommendations of the advisory 
nominating committee be adopted. 


Anderson States His Platform 


The question having arisen as to Mr. 
Anderson’s platform, he described it to 
the members of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters in a letter as fol- 
lows: 

Gentlemen: It is my belief that the 
following phases of the Association’s ac- 
tivities are of the utmost importance at 
this time: 

1. A determined effort to capitalize the 
public’s present interest in life insurance 
through the medium of the press, which 
is always willing to publish anything of 
news value. 

2. An effort to stimulate the writing of 
sound articles on various phases of life 
insurance for publication in weekly and 
monthly periodicals. 

3. Enlarged speakers bureau to furnish 
speakers to organizations other than life 
underwriters’ associations, for publicity 
value. 

4. The formation of a most powerful 
committee within our ranks to co-operate 
with the companies to foster and pro- 
mote legislation in every state as well as 
the nation’s capital, which will protect 
the interests of policyholders. 

5. The further development of the As- 
sociation to the end that the small and 
far removed member associations may at 
all times be fully informed as to the 
Association’s activities and progress and 
be given every opportunity to partici- 
pate in its deliberations, since it is rec- 
ognized that straight thinking and hon- 
esty of purpose have no geographical 
limitations. 

C. Vivian Anderson. 


After the meeting, Chairman Lackey 
concluded a statement by saying: “Thus 
ends a spirited and healthy contest for 
the highest office within the gift of the 
life insurance fraternity.” 
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Million Dollar Round Table Draws 
Over 100 At Breakfast Meeting 


Average Figures On Group Show Age 44, 20% Are C.L.U.’s, 
Personal Insurance $144,000, 50% College Men, 93% 
High School; Who Speakers Were 


Dollar 
than a 


Million 


more 


27.—The 


out 


Chicago, Sept 
Round Table turned 
hundred strong at the breakfast mecting 
of that organization on the roof of the 
Hotel Stevens today. M. J. 
Donnelly ship- 


Chairman 
started everything in 
shape fashion by quickly introducing the 
guests including President Thompson of 
the National Association, President Roy 
Life 


general 


Association of 
Hull, 


manager of the National Association and 


L. Davis, Chicago 


Underwriters, Roger B. 
Henry E. North, second vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life. 

Figures were then read showing that 
the the dollar 
writers forty-four 


average age of million 


present was years, 
that the average years they have spent 
in the life insurance business is fifteen, 
that the average insurance carried by 
members of the Round Table group is 
$144,000 and that the average paid for 
busiress during the qualifying period was 
$i,077,000. The average number of lives 
each has insured during qualifying 
period was eighty-two. 

Of the million dollar writers 93% are 
high school men and 50% college men. 
An interesting angle is that 20% of the 
members of the Million Dollar Round 


Table have Chartered Life Underwriter 
designation. That will surprise some 
people. 

Among the speakers were Felix U. 


Levy, Penn Mutual Life, who told how 
he paid for a million dollars of life in- 
surance in June; Joseph H. Rees, Penn 
Mutual Life, who discussed life insurance 
trusts; C. B. Metzger, Equitable So- 
ciety, Pittsburgh, who gave a demonstra- 
tion chart of business insurance. Man- 
ning Brown and Harry T. Wright, Equi- 
table Society, were among other speak- 
ers. 


Woods Agency’s Experience with 
Small Policies 


One of the leading speakers on the 
program was William M. Duff, president 
of The Edward A. Woods Company of 
Pittsburgh, the general agency of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York, who is one of the founders 
of The Million Dollar Round Table and 
is an honorary member. He personally 
wrote thirty-eight cases for a total of 
$19,313 in deposits last year, but centered 


his talk more on what the agency of 
which he is the head as a whole has 
done. 


The agency’s five hundred agents made 
a drive for small policies under the be- 
lief that if members were obtained, vol- 
ume would come of itself, yet a large 
number of salary savings contracts were 
placed, as well as annuities. 

In addition the agency has been stress- 
ing the sale of juvenile insurance believ- 
ing that by this method a foundation for 
future sales is being laid. 

Another novel feature instituted by the 
agency is a women’s day on which each 
agent was requested to sell a policy on 
ember of a client’s family, 

$2,500 of insurance on 


some \ I an IT 
the al be in 
every woman 

Other speakers during the afternoon 
were Theodore M. Riehle of New York; 
Victor Pettric of Milwaukee, who wrote 
187 policies for $1,156,000; Eugene Stinde 
of St. Louis; Harry Phillips, Penn Mu- 
tual Life, New York; Paul R. Cook, Mu- 
tual Benefit, Chicago; Thomas M. Scott; 
Felix U. Levy, Penn Mutual Life, New 
York; W. C. Bayless, Great Southern 
Life, Houston; Jack Lauer, Penn Mutual 
Life, Cincinnati; H. A. Binder, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, San Francisco and 


Edward M. Lillis, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, Erie, Pa. 

Mr. Pettric said the large producers 
should carry the torch for those who are 
struggling to get along. 


Debate Jumbo Lines 


Mr. Stinde said the million dollar pro- 
ducers should speak out against the 
stringent underwriting rules of the com- 
panies which now virtually prohibit 
jumbo lines. He pointed to the fact that 
mortality savings last year aggregated 
$400,000,000 and that the experience on 
the large lines was not serious enough 
to be of lasting effect. 

Mr. Phillips defended the underwrit- 
ing policies of the companies saying that 
the companies are merely following the 
careful credit practices of industry gen- 
erally now. 

Paul Cook said that the numerous 
changes in executive business personnel 
are providing numerous excellent pros- 
pects for additional insurance. 

Mr. Scott advocated a wider use of the 
mail, of the telephone, and of a trained 
office force, to conserve the time of the 
producers. 

Mr. Bayless advocated persistent dis- 
play advertising by the agents, advertis- 
ing themselves and not their companies. 

Mr. Binder after telling of the value 
of personal publicity was asked to ex- 
plain a new type of savings bank which 
is designed to develop juvenile insurance 
by making the father and child partners 
in the enterprise. He is the inventor and 
his idea was roundly applauded by the 
“millionaires.” 

The Million Dollar Round Table de- 
cided it had enough of the stenotype ma- 
chine product which some of the news- 
papers had been running quoting ver- 
nacular slang and indiscreet remarks 
without editing. So there were no sten- 
otype machines on the premises. 
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Thomas M. Scott New 
Round Table Chairman 





THOMAS M. SCOTT 


Thomas M. Scott, Philadelphia, the 
leading agent of the Penn Mutual Life, 
was elected chairman of the Million 
Dollar Round Table at the conclusion of 
the all day session on Wednesday. He 
with Dr. C. E. Albright of Milwaukee, 
the Northwestern Mutual Life’s leading 
individual producer, and Caleb R. Smith, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life representa- 
tive at Ann Arbor, Mich., will serve on 
the executive committee for the ensuing 
year. 

Mr. Scott succeeds M. J. Donnelly, 
Equitable Society of New Castle, Pa., 
who presided at the session today. Mr. 
Scott has led the Penn Mutual Life pro- 
duction force for several years, having 
written more than one hundred policies 
for $2,350,365 of business last year. He 
has been with the Penn Mutual Life for 
twenty-seven years and has been a mil- 
lion dollar producer for fifteen years, 
having averaged more than $1,500,000 
yearly for the last ten years. 


Applause Follows Van Schaick’s 


Defense of Cash and Loan Values 


Statement of Fundamental Purposes of Life Insurance Also 
Approved; Myrick, Introducing New York Superintend- 
ent, Said State Was Fortunate in Emergency in Having 
Man of Such Character and Ability 


Chicago, Sept. 28—George S. Van 
Schaick, Superintendent of Insurance for 
New York, was the outstanding feature 
of this afternoon’s program, chairman of 
which was Arthur S. Holman. Follow- 
ing his talk on insurance supervision the 
audience stood. This was the only time 
that there was such a demonstration. It 
showed again that the insurance fra- 
ternity senses his sincerity and integrity. 
He was listened to with close attention, 
there being two outbursts of applause. 
Thé first was when he said that to do 
away with cash and loan values would 


be a step backward in American life 
insurance. 

The second was when he said the 
fundamental purposes of life insurance 


were to pay death claims, matured en- 
dowments, claims for disability and an- 
nuities. 

Superintendent Van Schaick was in- 
troduced by Julian S. Myrick who said 
that in the recent emergency of bank- 
ing and insurance it was fortunate that 
former Governor Roosevelt, now the 
President of the United States, had 
found in Rochester, N. Y., a man of such 
character and ability. 

“The type of public servant,” said Mr. 
Myrick, “essentially: non-political to be- 
come head of one of the state’s great 


departments.” 

Mr. Myrick said that life underwriters 
had been following Superintendent Van 
Schaick’s action with keenest interest 
and they admired the fairness with 
which he administered his department in 
handling each problem as it came up. 

He said it was fortunate that Mr. Van 
Schaick had been in office long enough 
to familiarize himself with the insurance 
situation before the economic storm 
broke. 

“As the storm is subsiding it is com- 
forting to know that we have a man at 
the helm who has steered the stormy 
seas so capably, is always dependable 
and is always just. Our prayer is that 
Governors of the various states will re- 
quire that their own insurance depart- 
ments be manned by men of the same 
type.” 





Myrick Thanks Organizers 
Of New Managers Section 


Chicago, Sept. 26—Julian S. Myrick 
opened the managers convention this 
morning by giving thanks and paying 
tribute to Alexander E. Patterson, Hol- 
gar J. Johnson and others who played a 
part in forming the organization. 


=—=—_ 


Trust Co.’s Head Talks 
On Need for Sound Money 


Chicago, Sept. 27—Howard 0, Ei. 
monds, vice-president of the Norther 
Trust Co., Chicago, and president of th, 
Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association, substituted on to. 
day’s program for the late Francis Sjc. 
son, New York banker. He said of ¢loy 
relations between banks and _insurang, 
companies: 

“Together we form about the most jp. 
portant balance wheel in the comple 
civilization in which we live.” 

In discussing the wealth of the nation 
and conservation of funds he said jp 
part: 

“On the safety of the income and th 
principal of our funds depends our abjl. 
ity to serve our public. We are not ex. 
pected to enter business by investing jp 
stocks or to enrich our dependents 
through the profits arising when on 
takes the risks of business. 

“On the contrary, we are expected to 
hire out our funds on safe security and 
to render them up intact with the incom 
at the appointed time or times. Hene, 
to us and to our dependents the all in- 
portant requisite is a stable currency an¢ 
an unvarying standard of value. With- 
out it, trade will surely languish, values 
decline and property cannot be mort- 
gaged, bought or sold. 

“The difficulties of dividing inheri- 
tances in realty or of paying inheritane 
taxes are enormously increased. It is 
argued here and there that one should 
sell high grade, well secured bonds and 
buy lower grade securities at depreciated 
levels, because the falling dollar will ren- 
der the one less valuable and enhane 
the price of the depreciated security 
But such a theory takes away the value 
of conservatism and sound management 
and encourages speculation. 

“Those entrusted with the future sup- 
port of the aged, of widows and of chil- 
dren should not be forced to speculate 
on the value of the monetary unit. More- 
over, since any value conferred upon de- 
preciated securities in this way is by the 
same act taken away from the high 
grade ones, the general prosperity can- 
not be increased by any such proceeding 
Rather, in this dislocation of values, all 
values are apt to suffer and_ business 
morality be impaired. ; 

“In the past the moderate sized home 
mortgage has been a stable form of in- 
vested wealth, but for several years now 
it has been practically impossible to ob- 
tain a mortgage loan on a home any- 
where or to refund a mortgage on one 
Until this condition changes improved 
real estate cannot be sold fairly and 
values must decline. 

“Mortgages are not desirable property 
for trust or insurance funds while the 
dollar is depreciated. Therefore, in the 
interest of our businesses and of the wel- 
fare of our client, we need a stable dol- 
las.” 





Some Long 
Distance 
Delegates 
Chicago, Sept.28.—The greatest number 
of miles traveled to attend this com 
vention was from (Guatemala City 
Among long distance attendants are Jon 
G. Blane, general agent for Pan-Amer'- 
can Life in Central America, and At 
turo Samayoa. : 
Also attending this convention 3 
Yoshio Odate, Nippon Life, Osaka, 2 
University of Michigan man. 





Brannan 
Amuses With 
Tales 


George Brannan, an agent of the New 
York Life from Little Rock, Ark., spieled 
home spun humor in tales of his section 
of the country to the opening audienct 
on Wednesday. 


| 
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THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER—LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ EDITION . 
How Can the Manager Support 
The Mental Attitude of Older Agents 


Lloyd Patterson, of Keane-Patterson Agencies, New York, 
as Chairman of the General Agents and Managers Session 
of the National Association Convention, Discusses Timely 


Subject 


Lloyd Patterson of the Keane-Patterson 


Agencies, Massachusetts Mutual in New 
York City, as chairman of one of the 
Managers’ sessions, discussed the older 
agents’ problems. 

Mr. Patterson’s talk was in part as 
follows : 

The most difficult thing to diagnose 


and therefore to support is mental atti- 


tude. We were told when we were 
agents and as managers we have told 
agents that we should have the right 


mental attitude. This advice is all right 
enough if we know the cause of the 
wrong mental attitude and if it is ac- 
companied by more specific advice as to 
just how to convert our minds from the 
one state to the other. 
doesn’t work the cure. 


Just saying so 
Nothing particularly disastrous has 
happened outside of the fact that our 
older agent has slipped somewhat imper- 
ceptibly over a four-year period a few 
rungs down the ladder he climbed dur- 
ing the decade of prosperity. Relatively 
speaking, he is still above the average if 
we compare him to the fellows in other 
lines who have suffered from the depres- 
sion. His particular slump, apparently, 
has been in line with the main slump or 
somewhat below it, and we have taken 
his condition more or less for granted, 
just as we have probably always taken 
the older agents for granted. 

After all, didn’t we give them the idea 
originally that they were established in a 
business (or profession) of their own; 
that they were entities unto themselves, 
as free and independent as the air above 
them—masters of their own destinies? 
And didn’t they make good at it? And, 
confidentially, didn’t they make good in 
most cases in spite of what we did or 
didn’t teach them? Aren’t they the cal- 
ibre of men who — have ordinarily 
made good anyway? Would these same 
men have made good had they started 
in 1930? I’m sure they would have. But 
while the old structure they built was 
made of excellent material. it was not 
designed to withstand the wear and tear 
of the unforeseen storm that was to 
come. It was not composed of that hard- 
er stuff that men must use today to build 
with. 


Heavier Work as a Factor 


While new men who have come into 
the business in the last two or three 
years have had greater difficulty in es- 
tablishing themselves the old fellows have 
not only had similar difficulties in build- 
ng new business but they have been tre- 
mendously handicapped by the large 
amount of repair work they have been 
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PATTERSON 


forced to do on the fine old structure 
they reared before the crash. 

He not only had to see twice as many 
prospects as before but spend at least 
twice as much time on old policyholders. 
He not only had to row the boat with a 
quicker stroke, but he had to bail it out 
at the same time. 

Let us assume for example that he 
used to spend 10% of his time on old 
policyholders (that’s high, I think) and 
90% of his time on new business and 
that today he spends 20% of his time 
on policyholders. That leaves 80% for 
new business which is worth only 40%, 
as he has to see twice as many people. 
He used to have 90%, now he has 40%. 
Therefore his present time, and conse- 
quently his present business, is 40/00— 
4/9’s, or 44% of what it was. We can’t 
expect him to go out and work sixteen 
hours a day but we do know that he was 
never 100% efficient in his old work pro- 
gram and that a great deal can be done 
to improve that. I think they call it 
time control. (You can buy several dif- 
ferent systems for this.) And we used 
to say that agents actually worked only 
25% of the time, or that their efficiency 
in working was only 25%. If that was 
the case we have plenty of room to sal- 
vage the eight-hour day. 

There are older men, however, who we 
know are efficient, are doing a good job, 
whose business still has .fallen off con- 
siderably and which we, as managers, 
take for granted. Here is a case that 
may turn the light on more of them, or 
to place the responsibility where it be- 
longs, may turn the light,on ourselves. 


A most capable agent of another office, 


exceeded $2,000,000, has been doing no 
more than $1,250,000 the last two years 
and is going at that rate now. He is 
a distinguished individual, independent, 
conscientious, a hard worker, and has al- 
ways preferred to be left to his own de- 
vices. Recently he confessed to me a 
feeling of depression and _ inferiority. 
Knowing him to be the sort of fellow 
who usually pulls himself up by his own 
bootstraps, I asked him what he was go- 
ing to do about it. 


“Well,” he said, “to tell you the honest 
truth, I want help. I never felt more in 
need of constructive criticism than now. 
I need some one to help me on every 
case, check up with me on every inter- 
view. I have been in this business fif- 
teen years (he is 40 years old) and have 
got used to soliciting certain classes of 
business. These businesses have ll 
changed, attitudes are different, the scale 
of living has changed, and I am having 
a devil of a time adjusting myself to 
meet these changes. I must alter my 
methods. That is much more difficult 
for me to do than a cub. in the business. 
I am always amenable to change, but 
the older I get the more difficult it be- 
comes. My average sized case has been 
$35,000. That average is-bound to be 
much lower today and it is hard for me 
to go out selling 5’s and 10’s when I have 
been after the hundreds. The obstacles 
are all new.” 

“Do you mean to say,” I asked, “that 
you want your general agent to help 
you, get behind you and push you? Or 
do you mean to say that your manager 
is passing you up?” 

“Exactly,” he replied. “I want him to 
do just that and he is passing me up. 
He takes it for granted that I, his big 
producer, am much more capable than 
he is of taking care of my affairs.’ ‘J 

“That is a compliment to you.’ 

“Yes, it is, in one way, and I know 
he means it that way; but after all he’s 
my manager.” 

“But he wasn’t so important to you 
when you were doing over two million, 
was he?” 

“No, I guess not. It is probably six 
of one and half a dozen of the other. 
It’s just as much my fault perhaps for 
not asking his help as it is his for not 
offering it. But really it’s up to him. 
That’s his job. That’s what he’s paid 
for. He’s a good fellow, however, and 
I'm going to go to him. I'll see him 
today.” 

And that’s probably it. No doubt my 
friend told a story common to many a 
condition among agents today. Perhaps 
after all the bigger the man the better 
the manager must be. When we see 
outstanding fighters of the ring, great 
tennis players, baseball players, etc., the 
more outstanding those leaders have be- 
come the more they needed expert and 
constant coaching, managing supervision 
and encouragement when they entered 
the ring to fight for the championship in 
the tennis court or the baseball field. I 
don’t know offhand who in this world 
doesn’t need supervision, assistance and 
encouragement. And I doubt whether 
the life insurance man can do without 
it, whether he be producer or manager. 


The Case Method For Older Men 


As managers you are certainly ac- 
quainted with the various devices to 
stimulate business. I feel that it would 
be a waste of time to discuss the gadgets 
that we use in contests, drives, charts, 
time controls, reports, etc., that any man- 


paraphernalia, so far as our subject is 
concerned, can be classed for the time 
being with “office supplies for managers.” 
I also propose to pass over the mass per- 
suasion method such as the G. A. or 
manager conducting inspirational meet- 
ings, etc., which, while they are fine, 
dandy and necessary, are all part of what 
a manager is supposed to do. Ask me 
any question under heaven in this line 
and I will refer you to page so and so 
of such and such. There are a million 
recipes for success, a million ways of 
what to do and how, but with all that we 
still have our problem. And, after all, 
the manager is responsible. 


Management is the ability to serve 
those whom we appear to command. 
Management is a sort of necessary evil, 
a kind of crutch for weaknesses. Man- 
agement is the art of compromises, com- 
binations, applications and exceptions, ac- 
cording to the times and conditions. But 
managers must remember, as Goethe 
said, “All men would be masters of 
others, and no man is master of himself.” 


I believe that as the case method of 
instruction for new men is effective, so 
is the case method of help for old men. 
All men want to Succeed their own way. 
They may loaf, but it is not because they 
want to loaf. They really want to work 
and do well; they just lack the ways and 
means for so doing. They do not fully 
appreciate, as Franklin said, that “We 
are more heavily taxed by our idleness, 
pride and folly than we are taxed by the 
government.” Every man has something 
to do which he neglects; every man has 
faults to conquer which he delays to com- 
bat—even managers and general agents. 
Yet few men are really seduced by ease. 

The greatest element for success in 
everything is enthusiasm. A very suc- 
cessful friend of mine says that he picks 
out the policy that most appeals to him, 
falls in love with it, and enthusiasm is 
born. I’ve seen him at it. He radiates 
enthusiasm. The prospect hasn’t a chance 
against him. His enthusiasm often tri- 
umphs over reason. His associates get 
enthused about what he is doing and 
their business picks up, and when I hear 
him I get the fever, too. 

There is one thing at least that is tan- 
gible in this mental thing we are dealing 


with. That is—knowledge of the busi- 
ness. Our older men certainly know the 
business. Thev know the great step 


ahead that life insurance has taken in 
the public’s opinion. They do not fear 
to meet prospects. They do not have to 
come into prospects’ offices sideways or 
backwards. They do not have to call 
themselves engineers, auditors, analysts, 
counsellors any more. Life insurance is 
O. K. with the public. Some of the dif- 
ficulty is the scarcity of the large poli- 
cies. The new 5’s and 10’s are not like 
the old 25’s, 50’s and 100’s. They are 
much healthier, and while he knows it, 
to him they’re calisthenics that take a 
mighty effort and bore him with their 
discipline. 

In speaking of the average case, where 
our problem is to restore a healthy men- 
tal attitude, it has been my observation 
that mere conversation on the subject is 
a temporary expedient. By conversation 
I mean the “conference” we have with 
the fellow in the slump in which we re- 
sell the business to him, reinspire him 
with his own potentialities, enthuse him 
with a new plan, a new policy, bet with 
him, offer him inducements, or even 
threaten him with expulsion within a cer- 
tain time. 
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‘The Future of Agency Management 


M. A. Linton 


As Seen By 


President of Provident Mutual Sees Fine Opportunities 
in Agency Management for Those With Capacity But He 
Points Out Some of Weaknesses in Past Methods 


There is no substitute for the hard 
work of men and women agents in the 
field in the distribution of sound life in- 
surance protection and under any con- 
ditions that can now be foreseen this 
means there will be an essential place 
for the general agent and manager in 
the successful functioning of the insti- 
tute of life insurance, M. A. Linton, 
president of the Provident Mutual, told 
the Managers Section of the National 
Association convention in Chicago this 
week. While optimistic of the future 
for those with the proper qualifications 
Mr. Linton had 
learned through costly experience that 
managerial jobs should be given only to 
those who have the gift of managing 
men, of liking to work with them and 
of being able to make them successful 
life insurance salesmen. 


The General Agent’s Earnings 


said the companies 


Discussing the lure of the manager’s 
or general agent’s job for the soliciting 
agent, Mr. Linton said: 


“The general agent’s return comes 
from relatively small overriding commis- 
sions spread over a substantial period 
of time. The net overriding returns ac- 
cruing over fifteen years from a unit of 
business may be only one-fifth of the 
returns which the soliciting agent re- 
ceives for producing the same unit. For 
example, on that basis the aggregate 
overriding net return on $2,000,000 would 
be equivalent roughly to the return at 
soliciting agents’ rates on $400,000 of 
new business. The following table il- 
lustrates how the average yearly returns 
might be distributed on the two blocks 
of business: 


S. A. G. A. 
$400,000 $2,000,000 
Average for first five 
OS Ee aes $6,40 $4,940 
Average for second five 
Bgl ace caddie 8,220 7,090 
Average for third five 
MOG” cndeie nce eweee 8,850 8,510 


Renewal equity after 15 


years (undiscounted). 15,710 32,450 


“An example like this is purely illus- 
trative since production figures, quality 
of business, and other factors do not 
remain constant year after year. How- 
ever, it represents approximately the 
different distributions of the two types 
of income. The soliciting agent makes 
quicker money whereas the general 
agent’s overriding returns are more de- 


ferred. Moreover, the general agent is 
likely to have demands from his organ- 
ization that may make it necessary to 
tide some of his men over financial 
crises, thus reducing available current 
income. On the other hand, the accu- 


mulating equity of the general agency 
plan appeals to many men and generally 
speaking has worked well. In addition 
to the overriding returns, the general 
agent is likely to receive returns at so- 
liciting agents’ rates on a limited amount 
of business which he will produce per- 
sonally. If a man has the managerial 
qualities previously mentioned he will find 
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the general agent’s job congenial and 
remunerative. 

“One of the problems as yet by no 
means solved is how to find out in ad- 
vance that a man has managerial ability. 


Far more men have the urge toward 
managerial work than have the native 
ability for it. Many think they are 


adapted to it and then after their ap- 
pointment find that the job is not what 
they thought it was going to be. The 
managers’ schools periodically conducted 
by the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau have been helpful in this field 
as they give those who attend a clear 
picture of what the successful agency 
head must do. 

“The system of unit supervisors has 
as one of its objectives the discovery 
of latent managerial ability but in many 
companies its operation has left much to 
be desired. One of the reasons is the 
difficulty of finding sufficient margin to 
compensate the supervisor adequately 
for his supervisory work without requir- 
ing a larger amount of personal produc- 
tion than will fit in satisfactorily with 
his supervisor’s duties.” 


Lessons for the Future 


Turning to the lessons for the future 
Mr. Linton said: “Agency managertient 
has been through deep waters during 
the depression. Weaknesses in the pros- 
perity plan of operation have been all 
too clearly revealed. An outstanding one 
was the attempt to substitute advances 
of money for thoroughness of training. 
Everybody was doing it. It was held 
almost to be an axiom that the only way 
to build a great agency was to invest a 
large amount of money in advances to 
new men. 

“The ravages of the depression have 
taught the lesson that the first requisite 
of successful agency building is a sound 
system of recruiting, training, and su- 
pervising the new men. Money spent in 
developing such a system is money well 
invested. It is far more remunerative 
than money applied to recruit men upon 
a drawing account basis. 

“It is no secret that many of the men 


who were brought into the business a 
few years ago on an advance basis were 
not given adequate training. They were 
not taught the essentials of successful 
life insurance salesmanship. In the days 
of prosperity they got their share of the 
business simply because everybody was 
buying. When the test of depression 
came a distressingly large proportion of 
these men found themselves in a serious 
predicament for the simple reason that 
their basic methods of planning, pros- 
pecting, and presentation had not been 
properly - developed. Superficially the 
prosperity buying had made it appear 
that the advance system was working 
satisfactorily. In all too many instances 
it proved to be a hollow shell and was 
the source of heavy losses. 

“In looking into the future, companies, 
general agents, and managers are won- 
dering about the pace at which they 
should expand their agency plants. The 


boom days witnessed a mushroom 
growth which was not healthy and 
which toppled when the storm. broke. 


That is true, but I doubt if life insur- 
ance made any more mistakes than did 
other businesses. Anticipating the fu- 
ture was the slogan of the days of pros- 
perity and everyone caught the fever. 
Those who did not were considered back 
numbers, out of date. 

“The pendulum having swung so far 
in the direction of expansion before the 
depression, there is a danger that it may 
swing too far in the opposite direction. 
\s is usual under such conditions, there 
is a solid, middle ground. All of the 
available evidence indicates that agencies 
inevitably suffer a shrinkage in the pro- 
duction of an established group of 
agents. There must be a continual ad- 
dition of men to maintain a steady flow 
of business or to make progress. This 
does not mean that the older men should 
be neglected. They clearly need stimu- 
lation, new ideas, and supervision. But 
it does mean that an agency is headed 
for trouble when its machinery for in- 
troducing and putting new men into pro- 
duction is neglected. And if companies 
would speak frankly I imagine many of 
them would admit that they have en- 
tirely too large a proportion of agencies 
which are in this position. This em- 
phasizes again the opportunity that is 
present for the life insurance agent who 
has the capacity for management. 

“The extent of future agency expan- 
sion is bound to be closely related to 
general economic conditions. It will de- 
pend, broadly speaking, upon the course 
of the national income since that will 
determine the volume of insurance that 
can be maintained in force and the 
amount of new business that can be pro- 


duced. The year 1929 witnessed an es- 
timated national income of more than 
$85,000,000,000. The extent to which that 


has been reduced during the depression 
is a matter of conflicting estimates but 
probably the reduction has been at least 
50%. Substitution, the lapsation of old 
business, and the reduction in the vol- 
ume of new business that is 100% new, 
that have followed this catastrophic drop 
in the national income are too well 
known to need repeating. What we all 
are intensely interested in is the course 
of the national income in the future. 
“The clearly announced objective of 
the administration’s plans for recovery 
is a raising of the price level and an in- 
crease in jobs and purchasing power. 
The President has numerous tools in his 
hands for accomplishing the increase in 
the price level which in itself is almost 


certain to mean an increase in the dollar 
income of the nation. Combined with 
greater employment this will mean q 
greater ability to maintain insurance jp 
force and to take new insurance. [py 
line with other businesses any broad 
program of agency expansion will be de- 
pendent upon the degree to which the 
recovery plans are successful and stable. 
The important thing for each individual 
agency manager is the development of 
a sound technique of agency building. 
By so doing he will be in a position to 
capitalize the improvement in economic 
conditions and will build an organization 
from which profits can be made. More- 
over the life insurance business will more 
nearly discharge its obligation to the 
public of not sending out a host of poor- 
ly equipped, untrained policy peddlers 
who disgrace the business and make the 
work of the qualified man so much more 
difficult.” 
Efficient Management Essential 


Discussing management efficiency Mr, 
Linton said, “The pressure of economic 
events is undoubtedly going to have con- 
siderable bearing upon the matter of 
agency developmen. It is no secret that 
interest rates are tending downward, 
that mortality rates have been running 
on a higher level for several years, and 
that companies are experiencing invest- 
ment capital losses. This means that all 
departments of a company’s activities 
must be operated with as great a degree 
of efficiency as is possible. It means in 
particular that agency operations will be 
scrutinized and that agency heads will 
be held to a strict accountability in the 
performance of their jobs. They will 
not be asked to do the impossible but 
they will find their home offices more 
insistent that they justify their methods 
in instances where results are not what 
they should be. 

“This will have a bearing upon re- 
cruiting, training and supervising meth- 
ods, upon the standard of performance 
of subagents who will be permitted to 
remain as representatives of the com- 
pany. It will have a bearing upon agency 
expenses and the methods of agency ac- 
counting and office routine. In other 
words, home offices are likely to take 
more of a hand in influencing agency 
policy so that the company’s field ac- 
tivities may be integrated and directed 
with a common purpose. 

“In many life insurance agencies the 
unit expenses of acquiring new business 
have been increasing rapidly, not be- 
cause expenses have gone up but be- 
cause there have been fewer units of 
production over which to spread the ex- 
penses. The present cost of acquiring 
each thousand of new business in many 
cases is at an unprofitable level. If this 
condition were to be permanent it would 
be discouraging indeed. Fortunately 
none of us expect the production levels 
of the past twelve months to represent 
a future normal level. : 

“However, the abnormal increase in 
unit costs caused by the low production 
levels of the last year directs attention 
to the need for analyzing and compar- 
ing acquisition expenses. Analyze your 
expenses under such headings as sala- 
ries, rent, postage, stationery, telephone, 
travel, meetings, advertising, periodicals, 
etc. Relate the results to a conserva- 
tively estimated future production sched- 
ule and then do your best to bring the 
two into line. In this connection your 
home office or the Research Bureau can 
be of real assistance.” 
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Engelsman Tells How Depression 


Intensified Selection Problems 


Dismal Period Proved Truth of Many Old But Sometimes 
Ignored Principles of Recognizing Good 
Prospective Agents 


One of the hits at the Managers session 
on Tuesday morning was a frank discus- 
on of how the depression intensified prob- 
oms in selecting new agents, gwen by 
Ralph G. knge isman, general agent for the 
Mutual in New York City. Mr. 
Engelsman, who spoke as an authority on 
electing men who make good, told the 
what he had learned about se- 
past few Years Ilis 


renun 


emblage 
tion during ihe 


talk follows in full 
One thing I am sure this depression 
has taught us is to face facts, eliminate 
the frills, tell the truth, and seek the 
blunt truth. So, in this talk | am going 
to try to do just that. 

During the past few years we have all 


had experiences which have taught us, 
or should have taught us, lots about the 
Life 
learned 


business of running a insurance 
avency. We 
about costs, profits, lapses, supervision, 


that we 


never knew We 


have had to devise ways and means of 


have something 


finance, advances to agents 


or dreamed of before. 


vetting the business to meet present con- 
ditions, and it was necessary for us to 
develop every sort of sales stimulus to 


keep our men in action. 

We have had to contend with the bank 
holiday, the bank failures, and the situa- 
tion broueht about by the unprecedented 
We have had 


to deal with men in our agencies, faced 


suspension of policy loans. 


with unusual and terrible financial prob- 


lems. We have seen what happens to 
their character under stressed condi- 
tions. We have had to decide sometimes 
whether some of them were good life 


underwriters or scheming twisters. 

Some time, later in our lives, perhaps 
some young manager will come to us to 
discuss some of his problems, complain- 
ing that it’s difficult to get business. We'll 
say, “Sit down, young fellow, let me tell 
you some of the things that I learned in 
1930 to 1933.” But, when you are all fin- 
ished, the young manager friend will 
reply, “That’s all right, Grandpa, but 
did you learn anything about selection ?” 

You will probably want to change the 
subject. At the best you will be able 
to say “Well, yes and no. We learned 
that a lot of things about selection we 
knew before, but didn’t practice, should 
be practiced, and then, after learning this, 
proceeded not to practice them.” 


Not New Problems but Old Ones 


Stronger 


e 

What new problems in selection has 
the depression brought? To my mind no 
really new problems to speak of. It has 
sinply emphasized some of the old ones. 
_ Here are the points I be- 
lleve we want thoroughly covered in the 
luture before a man is accepted into one 
of our nurseries. 

_l. Has he money to finance himself 
tor from three to six months—(As you 
and | know he should have, if he is 
going to crash through in our business, 
and that’s especially true today). The 
answer to this, in nine cases out of ten, 
is “No, he hasn’t the money.” But, that 
Means nothing today—who f 


some of 


has? 
_ Our problem is—What are we going to 
“0 about it? That’s one of the points I 


think we can discuss today I will give 
you my own conclusion now—it’s this 

Take on the one fellow who has the 
money, and about three more of those 
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ten who haven't, but who measure up to 
your qualifications in most other ways, 
and then, pray to Roosevelt and your 
particular God that you won't have to 
advance four of them too much money. 

lf they succeed, you will boast about 
your selection process. If they don’t, 
we'll hear nothing more about it. 


What should the other qualifications 
be? How should they measure up in 
other ways? Well, I should say from 


past experiences, if he is white, about 
five feet eight inches to six feet three 
inches, talks English, and is married, he 
is liable to be a million dollar producer, 
or an absolute bust. Being perfectly 
frank and honest, I don’t .know. 

But, judging from the men in my own 
office who have had the courage to stand 
by and crash through in this last few 
years, and using them as a measuring 
rod, I have listed what seem to me to be 
some of the really important things to 
guide us in selection today. 


Character 


| think we should look for references 
from his friends, and his former em- 
ployers. What do they think of him? 
| don’t mean a stereotyped questionnaire 
reference, where you say “Does he owe 
you any money, etc., ete.” But, I mean 
a written reference. I know very well 
that most people are very liberal with 
references, but somehow or another, it’s 
pretty easy to read between the lines and 
judge the sincerity of the letters. 


Then, what does the Retail Credit 
Co. find out about him. That is, has he 
been paying his rent? Has he shifted 


from one neighborhood to the other, and 
soon? It has been my experience wher- 
ever they have made a criticism, although 
that particular criticism may not carry 
out, it’s a warning, and their expe- 
rienced judgment has proven, I am sad 
to relate, better than mine. 

Another thing I think we should look 
for with reference to his character is- 
Has he cut down his living expenses to 
a point where he should live, or has he 
gone on living near the level where he 
used to before? I find that an agent 
with false pride is an aivful mess. He 
gets into trouble more casily than almost 
anv other type. 

What has he done with his life insur 
ance? How and why? In other words, 
has his life insurance really meant some- 


thing to him through this depression? 
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Has he the “feel” of the service rendered 
by life insurance before he goes into 
this business ? 

I have never taken a man on without 
a reasonable amount of insurance who 
has become a good producer, and it’s 
strange, but the contrary is usually true. 
Nearly all of the men whom we have 
taken on with good size insurance pro- 
grams before they come into the busi- 
ness are reasonably successful. I really 
believe that this is one true test that I 
have found in my experience as an 
agency builder. 


Contacts 


We may as well be honest with our- 
selves and each prospective agent, in the 
realization that a new man must have 
contacts who can pay, and who will 
possibly buy now! 

\ close inquiry into this situation is 
more vital today than ever before. I 
should say that before we will think of 
taking him on he should be able to sub- 
mit at least fifty contacts, who could 
possibly buy now, to whom he is willing 
to go (after we explain something about 
the business to him). In my office, I 
have even considered making it a rule to 
have a man prove that he can sell, by 
submitting an application before entering 
our school. 


Wife 


Does his wife really know about his 
going into the life insurance business, 
and are you convinced, from your con- 
versation with him, or preferably with 
her, that they both realize the possibility 
of an irregular income, and that it will 
take some time before there is really any 
substantial revenue for the household ? 

The time to have Mrs. New Agent 
understand this is before you take her 
man on. It will make a tremendous dif- 
ference in his chances for success. And, 
paint the picture as black as possible to 
her, so that any break will be a sign of 
encouragement. 


Your Agency 


? 


Does he fit into your agency: 
In other words, I believe it was Ed- 
ward A. Wood y.ho once said “Would 


you want ten others just like him?” 

Do you think he would be the sort of 
fellow you would be willing to take home 
to dinner with you? 

Do you think that you feel that you 
genuinely would like to help him? | 
think that your feeling towards the man 
from the start has a great deal to do 
with his success, and if there is some- 
thing about him that disturbs you in any 
way or other, it’s neither fair to him nor 
yourself to take him on. 


Point of View 


What has the depression done to him? 

Is he still an optimist, and believer in 
himself, or is he just seeking something 
else to do in a half hearted way? 

Have you any one in the office, who 
has stuck through this depression, who 
reminds you of this fellow? Can you 
match him up with anyone? Has he 
the same characteristics of some of your 
successful men? 

Of course, this may or may not be a 
very excellent way to choose a man. | 
have in my office a very successful agent, 
who was formerly an acrobat. He can 
turn double somersaults, and I’d hate to 
build my agency by asking prospective 
agents to try double somersaults before 
accepting them in my agency. 


Money Requirements 


How much does he need to get along 
on? Is the fellow whom he reminds you 
of making that much? If not, what rea- 
son have you to believe that this pros- 
pective agent will do a better job? 

\ll of these points are not new, but, 
nevertheless, we have thought of them 
and many others before, but, frankly, I 
don’t believe the depression has brought 
on any particularly new problems of se- 
lection. It has left us all of the old 
ones intensified. 

You will notice that I have not dis- 
cussed the problem of recruiting. The 
topic of this talk and discussion assigned 
to me was that of the problem of se- 


lection. In my discussion I have simply 
assumed that you are able to get the 
men to be interviewed to come to sec 


you. 


Giving Skill Purpose of Training; 
Information Secondary, Says Kenagy 


Much Handling of New Agents Unsuccessful Due to Misunder- 
standing of Job; Group Training Better Than 


Individual in Practice 


Successful training of a new life insur- 
ance agent consists more in developing 
skill in doing certain essential things than 
in imparting certain bits of wmformation, 
H. G. Kenagy of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau told the Managers’ ses- 
sion round table which was considering 
early training. 

Little improvement has been made in 
training recently, Mr. Kenagy charged, 
the proof being in production figures of 
new men. But this is due chéefly to mis- 
understanding of the training job, he said. 
iis remarks follow: 

In spite of the great emphasis upon 
training during the last decade, little im- 
provement can be shown by the actual 
statistics of production, in the success 
(as measured by production) of the aver- 
age new agent who has been brought 
into the 
true, significantly, that the percentage of 


business. However, it is also 


men who succeed has not declined even 
in these years of depression. 
These facts do not justify the 
ing tendency to go back to the old hire 
and fire system under which any sort of 
human being is given a contract and an 
opportunity to prove whether or not he 
belongs in the life insurance business 
The absence of statistical proof of the 


seem- 


value of training is due primarily to the 


fact that we are just beginning to learn 
how to train. If we substitute results 
from those few agencies which do a good 
job of early training for the general pic- 
ture, we discover that training can be- 
come a very effective and profitable ac- 
tivity. No general agent or manager has 
a right to discount the importance of 
training until he has made an honest 
effort to learn how to do a good job of 
training. 

Significant Elements of Early Training 

in Successful Agencies 

In those agencies where good early 
training is being conducted, emphasis is 
put upon training as the process of de- 
veloping skill in doing certain essential 
things rather than as an_ educational 
process through which the beginner 
iearns certain bits of information. Stress 
is put upon prospecting as a job to be 
done, upon the mastering of some kind 
of a sales presentation, and upon the set- 
ting up of a definite program of work 
which the new agent is required: to fol- 
low. In many such agencies the “pack- 
age” sales talk is the basis of the train- 
ing in selling, and it has proved its value 
to the point where few now question its 
effectiveness. 

Group Training Seems Superior to 

Individual Training 

While good training of the new ag 

must be largely an individualized process 
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yet it is true that the best training re- agent finds that he dislikes prospecting, we are sure, but I believe there are ty, 
sults are coming from those agencies if hi _shirks on the job, or proves his laws of production which we will un- 
which have adopted the plan of train- inability to do it, he can be eliminated cover: 

ing small groups of beginners atthe same promptly with almost complete assur- First—If an agent or agency will in- 


The principal reason for this is 
general agent, or su- 


time. 
probably that the 


pervisor in charge of training, is certain 
to give more time and attention to train- 
ing when he has a group to deal with 


than he is likely to give when only one 
agent is being trained. 

Besides, there is some inspiration com- 
ing from the group, and the competitive 
spirit within the group can be made an 
important element. Furthermore, five or 
six men can be handled together at a 
great saving in time. It is obvious, of 
course, that group training is usable only 
in those agencies which can absorb four 
or five new agents at the same time. 
The manager of a small or scattered 
agency must probably continue to use 
the individual plan. 

Training Is a Process of Developing 

Good Habits of Work 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that the principal task involved in good 
training is the development of the right 
kind of work habits. The job of teaching 
becomes the job of supervising new 
agents, during the process of acquiring 
skill, in doing certain essential things 
such as prospecting, planning work, mas- 
tering an organized presentation, and 
keeping records. The instructor should 
look upon himself largely as a coach 
who, like a football coach, does most 
of his teaching on tse field of practice. 

Training as Elimination 

Until we learn a great deal more than 
we now know about how to select men 
who belong in the life insurance business, 
we must look upon early training as a 
process by which we can rather quickly 
eliminate those men who have small 
chance of success. It should be possible, 
with the right kind of a training proce- 
dure, to eliminate during the first two 
weeks most of the men who have little 
chance to succeed. 

It is possible to develop definite tests 
which can be applied. For example, 
since we know that the ability to get 
prospects is essential to success in the 
business, we can require every new 
agent to demonstrate his ability to use 
one or more specific prospecting methods 
which are known to get results. If the 


ance that he is unsuited to the business. 

Similar tests in regard to other phases 
of the job can be devised. No agency 
manager, therefore, need waste a large 
amount of time and effort on men who 
will ultimately fail. We should certainly 
be able to develop a system which would 
insure that practically all men who sur- 
vived the first three months will be per- 
manent and relatively successful mem- 
bers of the organization. 

Training Is a Continuous Process 


One of the principal faults in most 
agencies which have an organized train- 
ing procedure for the beginner is that 
the agent who completes the formal 
training plan is left to shift for himself 
rather largely from then on. As a mat- 
ter of fact, what happens to an agent 
after he completes his formal training 
is much more important than the formal 
training itself. 

Daily coaching, plus some kind of a 
continuous educational course, is almost 
essential for the new agent’s success dur- 
ing his early months in the business. 
Such coaching must be largely individ- 
ualized, although sales clinics have been 
found helpful in many agencies. 

The Winning Mental Attitude 

While instruction and supervision on 
working methods is highly important, 
yet the most valuable part of early train- 
ing is that which has to do with the new 
agent’s mental attitude. Very few agen- 
cies do anything in an organized way to 
build up a winning mental attitude, 
though many managers and supervisors 
secure excellent results without being 
conscious of how they do it. 

It is time for all managers who want 
to do a good job of training to study the 
problem to see if they cannot develop 
conscious processes of building up self- 
confidence, enthusiasm, loyalty, pride, 
ambition, and those other rather intang- 
ible elements which are involved in the 
will to win. It is probable that the fa- 
mous “pat on the back” which was once 
used as a substitute for training is su- 
perior to the modern educational course 
which seeks merely to impart knowledg: 
or get across some system of work. 


Connell Gives Practical Pointers 
From Experience With Time Control 


Time control has now become quite a 
standard activity in life insurance sell- 
ing and no longer an idea to be talked 
about abstractly. Clancy D. Connell, 
general agent for the Provident Mutual 
in New York City who has been one of 
the strongest advocates of time control, 
told the Managers Section some of the 
points that he has learned putting the 
plan into practical use. 

After briefly explaining to the man- 
agers the virtues of time control and 
what it has accomplished Mr. Connell 
gave the managers a few words of cau- 


He said: 


Time Control is not 


tion. 
\fter 


observation in 


a panacea 
my own experience and 


other agencies, I do not mean to say 
that it will necessarily immediately start 
an agency on an upward trend of pro- 
duction. I do believe that it will arrest 
the decline in 


basis for sound growth in the 


production and lay the 
future. T 
say this simply because it is impossible 
for the general agent to kid himself and 
it is mighty difficult for the individual 
agent to delude himself. I further be- 
lieve that it will point the way to the 


general for the next step in his 
agency development. 

I have a very firm conviction that an 
effort in time control cannot be success- 
fully sold at an agency meeting. I 
haven’t tried it myself but know of sev- 
eral agencies which have attempted to 
start it in this way. The tendency under 
these conditions is for a number of the 
veterans to voice their objections in the 
open meeting and for the meeting to 
get out of hand, thereby the whole idea 
is dissipated into thin air. 


Idea Must Be Sold to Individuals 


agent 


I further believe that if time control 
is really important then it is necessary 
that the general agent devote the neces- 
sary amount of time to interviewing each 
man in his agency at some length. It is 
only in this way that the need for 
changed methods can be brought to the 
attention of an individual agent suff- 
ciently forcibly to get him to act. 

In the third place, I have watched with 
interest the number of agencies where 
they have developed a very elaborate 
system for keeping records as to the use 
of time. I believe that it is only natural 
that the more complex the records, the 
less complete will be the reports. There- 
fore, T have purposely planned to have 
a minimum amount of record keeping in 
as simple a form as possible so that we 
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might get both continuity and complete- 
ness of record. 

In the first six months of the year 
we had 98% man months reported from 
those men who were with the agency on 
July 1. In other words, we had only four 
man months not reported on. 

I have received numerous suggestions 
from the men themselves as to addi- 
tional information they would be inter- 
ested to have and I have no objection to 
their keeping the record for their own 
personal use as complicated as they may 
want it as long as they continue to keep 
and report on the four items enumerated 
above. 

Two Laws Demonstrated 

We shall probably need record keep- 

ing over a longer period of time before 





crease their number of lives in one year 
compared with that of a previous year 
they will also increase their average siz 
policy. This has been true in our agency 
for several years, and I have found has 
been true in many others. 

Second—I believe we will also find i 
to be true that if a man, in a given pe- 
riod, will increase his number of inter. 
views over that of a similar previoys 
period, that he will reduce the number 
of interviews necessary per sale. If jt 
comes about that these two observations 
are actually laws of production, they 
are both most stimulating and encourag. 
ing. If an agent or agency has no record 
as to number of interviews, they will be 
in utter darkness as to whether or not 
this is true. 

Helping Veteran Agents 

A little less than eight months of time 
control in my own agency have demon- 
strated to my complete satisfaction that 
the veteran agents need to get back to 
fundamentals. This has caused me to 
organize four groups of veteran agents, 
each group studying simultaneously four 
different fundamentals. 

Group No. 1—Approach 
Group No. 2—Prospects 
Group No. 3—Presentation Material 
Group No. 4—The Close. 

The records which are in my posses- 
sion first of all place me in a position 
to be very sure myself that the study 
in fundamentals is necessary, and in the 
second place, enable me to determine 
which particular fundamental is needed 
most by each of the individual agents. 
My knowledge of actual work done fur- 
ther enables me to place before them 
facts which can leave no doubt in their 
minds as to their own need of getting 
back to fundamentals. 


Helping Agents to Regain Lost Sales 
Ability Featured By R. B. Moore 


The pressing need at this time for 
agents, particularly among the older men, 
to refresh themselves in the fundamen- 
tals of life insurance was featured in the 
talk by Russell B. Moore, supervisor, 
Midland Mutual, who told the Thursday 
afternoon session of the convention that 
as a result of the prosperous 1922 to 1931 
era the need of these fundamentals had 
been largely lost sight of. 

To help the agent who has fallen be- 
hind in production to regain his enthusi- 
asm and selling ability Mr. Moore sug- 
gested that a frank talk with him as to 
his ambitions, aspirations and accom- 
plishments is far more effective than the 
attempts so frequently made to inspire 
and drive him by so many home office 
and agency contests wherein he is com- 
peting with others and not himself. 

Time Control; Prospecting 

Mr. Moore featured time control as 
one of the essential fundamentals of the 
business, pointing out that “in order to 
use our time efficiently we must have 
system or a definite plan to follow.” The 
purpose should be a sensible quota year- 
ly, monthly and weekly which should re- 
ceive the agent’s most serious thought. 
Having decided upon these quotas Mr. 
Moore stressed that the agent should 
make a firm resolution to secure them 
and in order to do this a definite work- 
able plan should be formulated and car- 
ried out. If an agent is to succeed he 
should work five days a week, eight hours 
daily, contact eleven men and average 
four interviews. 

\s to prospecting, the speaker said 
that more agents fail in this important 
fundamental than from any other cause. 
He felt that the great majority of sales- 
men do not make prospecting a daily 
activity; that most of them wait until 
they are short of prospects and then take 
a little time off for prospecting. He 
favored the endless chain, center of in- 
fluence and observation methods as be- 


ing the most effective, but said: “What 
is the value of knowing about and study- 
ing these methods unless we intelligently 
and persistently use them ?” 

Believer in Organized Sales Talks 

The third phase of life underwriting 
Mr. Moore called the presentation, in- 
cluding the approach, sales talk, close, 
together with answers to objections oc- 
curring throughout. A firm believer in 
the organized prepared approaches and 
organized graphic sales talks, Mr. Moore 
is decidedly against the book agent, sing- 
song, mechanical, parrot approaches and 
talks. He felt that approaches and talks 
should be part of the salesman’s own 
language, a part of the man himself. In 
his own company it is suggested that 
agents get three or four good approaches 
which they feel natural in giving and that 
they master at least four sales talks. The 
agent, however, should master thoroughly 
one sales talk at a time. 

The greatest motivating power in life 
insurance, the speaker said, is enthusi- 
asm and he quoted B. C. Forbes in 
saying “The most miserable bankrupt in 
the world is the man who has lost his 
enthusiasm.” To regain enthusiasm lost 
in the stress and strain of the depres- 
sion Mr. Moore said that “we must go 
through a revitalizing, revigorating pefi- 
od” which requires man-building. The 
only way to do this is through analysis 
which will bring ‘the vision and realiza- 
tion of the powers and possibilities lying 
within ourselves.” 

In this connection the speaker felt that 
by introspection “we will find latent 
powers we never dreamed of. * * * We 
will find that we have gone dead on a 
certain level. When we get the right 
vision and realization we will begin to 
demand and expect more from ourselves. 
We will be ashamed of the little we have 
really accomplished and if we are wise 
will resolve to do bigger and better 
things than we have ever done before. 
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WHICH WAY WILL THEY GO IF SOMETHING HAPPENS TO DAD? 














4 LIFE INSURANCE WILL 
SETTLE THIS QUESTION 
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While well-planned efforts are being made to speed the during the depression. They have revitalized and invigorated 
return of more prosperous times, we can well afford to con- the arteries of commerce, lubricated the wheels of industry 
sider the remarkable stabilizing influence of life insurance and helped sustain employment. 


during the depression. It has been a source of patriotic pride 


and satisfaction to all who are engaged in our business. In addition, the number of persons directly employed by 


life insurance companies has been a source of national 


= - payment of chime and eae. all obligations 245 full, strength in time of stress. Reliable estimates show that the 
life insurance has written an imperishable record of financial life i pre tn of the Undead & ~ ie 

‘opener ponte” Abs ag ERO RNS et e insurance companies of the United States give steady 
= pd 8 nal J . : employment to over 528,000 people, including field and 
ee eee or home office workers. The most significant feature is that the 


number of workers has been maintained at substantially pre- 


Payments to life insurance beneficiaries have not only 
depression figures. 


been of incalculable benefit in alleviating distress, but also in 


furnishing funds to maintain an unimpaired living standard While we appreciate our good fortune in being con- 
W. 1 COV! J a c i i q ° . ‘ . 

where a coverage “es prov a — in ey ” nected with a business that contributes so materially to our 
ot -. sid eee “8 see a ee oe country’s well-being, it behooves us to remember that life 
ay Cy 6 ee See insurance is a public trust, and imposes a solemn respon- 


Life insurance investment funds have been one of the sibility on us in whatever capacity we serve. 


strongest forces in the stabilization of industry and business CuHar es F. Wiiuiams, President. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Enhanced P restige for Agents in New Order, 


Says M. 


J. Cleary 


Life Insurance to Occupy Great Place in Changed Economic 
Conditions Is the View of Northwestern Mutual 


oT 


Life insurance as the major vehicle 
saving and accumulation is a possibility 
that the future holds in the reshaping of 
the economic that is 
on, Michael J. Cleary, president of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, told the con- 
vention Wednesday morning. 

“What of the future?” asked Mr. 
“T see in the prospective picture 


world now going 


Cleary. 
a magnified place and a magnified re- 
that 
annuities 
Men 
content with less, but will seek for cer- 
The 
and 


sponsibility for the agent. In 
ture life 
play a conspicuous part. 


pic- 


insurance and will 


will be 
human element will count 
the 


America has never come 


tainty. 


for more material, or capital 
factor, for less. 
out of one of its great peaks of prosper- 
the 


when it 


valleys of depression 
that it 


ity or same 


America was entered 
them. 

“It will not 
1926 or 1929 
economic and political, will be changed 


New 


tionship between these values will exist. 


the America of 


standards 


again be 
Our social, 


standards. values and new rela- 


New or modified objectives and new 


methods of attaining them will prevau. 
This all involves us as an institution and 
you as an agent. 

“We have come through a period when 
size was glorified and almost deified. 
We were not content to be comfortable 
and independent. We wanted to be rich 
—very rich. We dreamed and planned 
a program for ourselves and our capital 
or our savings that would make us that. 
We took little account of the uncertainty 
and hazard of that course. 


Significance of Past Six Months 


“He who does not see in the events 
of the last six months a social and eco- 
nomic revolution fails to grasp the pic- 
ture. We have seen no marching armies, 
heard no rattle of arms, nor have we 
seen blood, but the change now in prog- 
ress is an abandonment of the old and 
the adoption of new standards, new so- 
cial and economic policies. The old free- 
dom to do as we please when our ac- 
tivity involves the social and economic 
structure is gone. 

“Of course we have not abandoned 
many basic political, social and economic 
fundamentals that have been and ar 
close to the heart of those who adhered 
to our forms and plans, but some very 
basic and, to us, very fundamental fac 
tors have been discarded. 

“There is no force more powerful than 
that of public opinion and the necessities 
that result from 
ditions 


social and economic con- 


They force constant evolution 
and change. They are doing it today 
in this country. 

“Whether that change is to come 


through the process of self-disciplined or 
controlled liberty, or through compul- 
sion, 1S a question now vidly before 
the country. I believe it is my obliga- 
tion and yours to give to our leadership 
thoughtful co-operation and support 
Whether the program upon which we 
have embarked is the wisest and best 


that could have been devised may offer 
100m for reasonable differences of opin- 
ion. That it does and will require, and 
be improved by modification is scarcely 
debatable. We should suggest and crit- 
icize constructively. We ought to give 


it, as the American program, a chance 
to succeed. It is the only one we have 
today. 

“Under the program we are and will 


be confronted by a radically changed 
condition. The opportunity for great in- 
dividual gain will be curtailed. The gain 
from trade, industry and individual effort 
will be more widely distributed. We 
will be content with less, but we will de- 


mand that less with greater regularity 
and greater certainty. 

More Thought for Safety in Future 

“More people will think in terms of 
safety and certainty. If that is true, 
life insurance and annuities will take on 
a new significance. ' 

“In the past, life insurance has not 
been the major vehicle of estate building 


in the case of most policyholders. It 
was an anchor, if not an incident, in 
their program and their ambition for 
large and quick wealth. While they 
gave it that minor or incidental place 
they were not the critical buyers and 
owners that they will be if it becomes 


Budget Control Exposes Illusions Of 
Past As To Profit, Clark Claims 


Even had the depression not hit when 
it did budget control for general agents 
would have become a necessary factor in 
the business, Paul F. Clark told the man- 
avers section of the Convention, for dur- 
ing the halcyon days when costs were 
frequently disregarded or “shrugged off” 
many agencies that believed themselves 
to be making a profit were actually tak- 
ing a capital loss to be reckoned with 
at a future time. 

“IT wonder how many general agents 
have given thought to the fact that, with 
the 


added annually and with a constant per 


same volume of new business being 
cent of termination, the increase in vol- 
ume of business in force will annually be 
less, due to a larger annual exposure, 
until finally a point of diminishing return 
will actually result,” remarked Mr. Clark. 

“An that 


known is the minimum premium collec- 


important item should be 
tion on which you can break even. In 
a large metropolitan agency, for instance, 
With us it represents 
$21.17, and that means that, assuming a 


this is pretty high. 


quarterly premium payment at the age of 
35, we should have at least $3,500 of en- 
dowment at age &5 or else that applica- 
tion will serve to increase our collection 
costs; or, based on our average collection 
per policy, an application for less than 
$2,150 costs us money. 

“We know also the amount of produc- 
tion which we must secure for each desk 


in our agency offices in terms of thou- 


sands of Ordinary business in order to 


break even. 
there is 


this information 


no guess-work about our merchan- 


“Having all 
now 
dising plans or results. It is possible to 
determine at the beginning of the year 
exactly what you have to do if you are 
to break even, and it is just as easy at 


the end of the year to determine whether 
you actually earned a profit on that year’s 
business or have actually suffered a net 
loss. : 

“If your agency is not planned and 
budgeted in this way it is quite possible 
that you are actually spending your own 
personal renewal commissions in order to 
maintain your general agency expense. 
In other words, you may have shown a 
capital loss during the year. 


Factors in Profit 


“The factor of profit will, of course, 
be affected by the care with which you 
manage the items of (1) new business 
income, (2) conservation, and (3) costs 
of operation. Each of these items should 
be budgeted else a gain in one may be 
offset by a loss in one or both of the 
other items. 

“It is not difficult to budget the item 
of new business by assuming an agency 
production quota. 

“It is more difficult to budget conserva- 
tion because in times like the present it 
is influenced by factors over which we 
have little control. Certainly it is true, 
however, that much improvement in your 
conservation department can be made if 
you have a definite goal at which you 
are shooting. : 


Bringing Agency Within Budget 


“A reduction in the volume of new bus- 
iness and increase in the amount of ter- 
minated old business makes much more 
important than ever the necessity of a 
properly budgeted operating expense. 

“Now, bringing your agency 
within the budget allowance is not so 
simple a matter. It may require both 
plenty of determination and some time. 
For example, it is possible that you may 
decide it to be the wisest move to avoid 
revolutionary organization changes in fa- 
vor of a more gradual evolution, but such 
a decision should be the résult of good 
judgment rather than lack of determina- 
tion, and in any event still requires a 
modified budget providing for periodical 


expense 


changes which will assist and even re- 

quire the attainment of the ultimate 
” 

goal. 


President 
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CLEARY 


the major vehicle of saving and accumt- 
lation. 

“It is our job as companies and your 
job as agents to be prepared to meet 
these changed conditions. We owe that 
to our and ourselves. We 
owe it to our prospect, our policyholder 
and to society. We must justify, by in 
telligent, responsible and unselfish serv- 
ice, the confidence we ask the public to 
in us. 


companies 


repose 
Agents to Continue Same Important 
Role 
In this new picture the agent will con- 
tinue to play the same tnportant part, 
Mr. Cleary intimated.  Extolling what 
the agent has been, Mr. Cleary said: 
“A corporate charter does not make a 


life insurance company. ‘There is no 
company until men and women, in rea- 
sonable numbers, make use of its serv- 
ice. Unfortunately, men who need this 
service and who know that the compa- 


nics have it do not voluntarily ask tor 
it. There is no company until some one 
goes out and cducates the public to a 
consciousness of its need and induces a 
portion of it to apply for such 
as will take care of its immediate and 
prospective needs. That is the task of 
the agent. He and his effort build the 
foundation upon which the company 
i When he ceases to function the 
institu- 


service 


rises. 
company becomes a liquidatin 


tion. Neither you nor | will sec the day 
that this type of service in the field ol 
life insurance will not be a necessity. 

“It is no exaggeration then to say that 
it is the agent who builds the founda- 
tion upon which the company rests. 


is his effort that makes it possible tor 
the company to grow and expand and it 
is his effort, by contact and service, that 
makes it possible to preserve what has 


been built. It is his effort that makes 
the relationship between the company 
and its policyholders and_ beneficiaries 
satisfying to them and profitable to the 


that 
this 


indication 
change in 


company. There is no 
there is to be any 


picture.” 
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Present ‘Trends In Direction of Insurance Aims 


Life Insurance Has Been The One Great Institution of 
Modern Times That Anticipated Present World Move- 
ments by Several Generations, President of Continental 


Assurance Tells Agents 


Life insurance has been the one great 
institution of modern times that antici- 
pated present world movements by sev- 
eral generations, President Herman A. 
Behrens of the Continental Assurance 
told the National Association. There- 
fore the great world forces that are in 
movement today do not find insurance 
unprepared to do its part. 

In his scholarly address Mr. Behrens 
outlined tendencies in the world of busi- 
ness as they affect life insurance, en- 
deavoring to put himself in the attitude 
of a non-partisan observer. “The objec- 
tive, of course, is apparent in that we 
must know what is happening around us 
and what is likely to happen in order 
that each of us may be able to orient 
ourselves and thus to make plans intelli- 
gently,” he said in prefacing his address. 

Mr. Behrens said in part: 

| think it more important than ever 
that we study and understand tendencies 
because in this complex civilization of 
ours, changes in them have a habit of 
creeping on us unannounced, and their 
objective crystallizes into fact sometimes 
before we have even realized that such 
a tendency exists. 

With the growth of civilization the 
method of change in human affairs has 
altered. I call your attention to the fact 
that changes in human affairs come 
about with less physical violence in the 
measure that civilization has made prog- 
ress. Being less physical and more men- 
tal they are not so easily discerned. 
Hence the need for a greater degree of 
menial alertness. 

I think we will all agree that basically 
the human mind is opposed to change. 
Instinctively it clings to the traditions of 
the elders. It hesitates to adopt any- 
thing new until it can get enough other 
human minds to join with it. It likes to 
feel that it thinks as does the majority. 
That error of thinking with the major- 
ity isa dangerous procedure nowadays. 

In ancient days the way that a new 
order of things was introduced into 
human affairs was by brute force. In 
other words, the human mind was given 
very little chance of freedom of action 
to adopt new conditions. 


Change from Brute Force to Thought 


As civilization progressed, changes 
came about more and more gradually, 
and thinking rather than muscle brought 
them about. To jump rapidly from very 
ancient times, consider the movement 
which brought about the Magna Charta 
in England. Next consider the forces 
that brought about the French Revolu- 
tion. This last named upheaval or 
change happened only four or five gen>- 
rations ago. While thinking had a great 
deal to do with it, physical force put it 
Into eftect. 

_ We have arrived at that stage of civi- 
lization where changes in human affairs 
are brought about by evolution and un- 
foldment, and these things are happen- 
ing primarily and almost entirely in the 
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mental realm. This makes it pretty hard 
on the fellow who does not think be- 
cause he can no longer chart his course 
according to what he can see with his 
eyes. In these days when even many 
of our physical comforts are supplied by 
forces that the eyes cannot see, such as 
electricity and wireless communication, 
one’s eyes are not dependable instru- 
ments for ascertaining what is going on 
about us. 

“World in a Mess” Started Thinking 

Now the world, following the last 
European war, finally three or four years 
ago found itself in considerable of a 
mess. As time went on the mess got 
worse. It finally got so bad that some 
of our crépe-hanging friends were about 
ready to get out their frock coats and 
attend the grand funeral of modern civi- 
lization. But really during those years 
the world was doing considerable think- 
ing. For one thing, it began to take a 
more honest observation of itself. It 
began to see that some things that the 
ancients considered good had become 
very uncouth and impractical. In other 
words, the human mind was forced to 
look for practical ways to improve on a 
lot of old and outworn traditions and to 
conceive and put them into effect through 
mental factors rather than by physical 
force. 

What did the world find? It found 
that the universal mess was due*in part 
to individual, national and international 
greed and avarice. It found that the 
world had grown so small by reason of 
modern mechanical inventions that it 
was difficult for an individual or a nation 
to live alone. It found from a practical 
rather than from a religious angle that 
the long neglected Golden Rule of “Do 
Unto Others” was more efficacious and 
desirable in the present situation than 
when it was first taught and practiced 
in the Galilean Hills. 

Russia, Italy and Germany Act 

It found a most unequal distribution of 
the burdens and benefits of life. Lux- 
ury beyond the dreams of the ancients 


| Says H. A. Behrens 


on the one hand and starvation on the 
other. And it finally concluded, this 
slow-moving, confused but really basic- 
ally quite sound world of ours, that 
something constructive had to be done 
about it. The attempted solutions va- 
ried in each nation—in Russia an ac- 
celerated movement in the direction of 
communism, in Italy a virtual dictator- 
ship governing more and more phases 
of human activities, in Germany very re- 
cently somewhat the same but in cruder 
form, and so on through the various 
nations, each one secking a solution of 
the problem in its own way. 

In the great English speaking democ- 
racies more deliberate and gentler but 
none the less firm ways and means for 
vreater cqualization of life’s burdens and 
benefits were and are being found and 
put into effect. 


America Moving Toward Solution 


We are particularly interested in the 
movem nt of our own American democ- 
racy. We have been moving pretty rap- 
vy with our owm ideas as to a proper 
solution. There has been and is goin 
on cur-ently a great change in govern- 
mental functions in their relation to busi- 
ness and to individuals. You know what 
many of those changes are because many 
of them have happened within the past 
few months. I shall not attempt to 
analyze them, but the important point 
that I want to bring out in connection 
with them is that they are all move- 
ments in the direction of a sincere at- 
tempt to maintain the advantages of a 
civilization that has made the most rapid 
strides in the world’s history and has 
made them as a result of individualistic 
effort. 

At the same time their objective is to 
make for a more even distribution of 
those benefits of life and the happiness 
these make possible which the present 
age with its mechanical progress should 
in some measure bring within the reach 
of all. No one of us will agree with all 
the steps taken or planned to that end 
and probably all of us could not agree as 
to any one step. But I have no hesitancy 
in saying that those of us engaged in 
the business of life insurance are in 
hearty accord with the objective sought 
by these efforts. 

It is most significant to note that these 
changes in governmental functions have 
the same objective which life insurance 
men have preached successfully in this 
country for over a hundred years. We 
have preached successfully the objec- 
tive of the equalization of life’s burdens 
and benefits and the present tendencies 
of modern government incorporate in 
them some of the same things that we 
as life insurance men have fought for 






1aly 


Life Insurance Anticipated Changes 


I do not want to let my enthusiasm 
run away with me, but I feel safe in 
saying that life insurance has been the 
one great institution of modern times 
that has anticipated by several genera- 
tions the present movement in_ the 
world’s affairs. It has enabled every in- 
come earning citizen to provide for the 
future for himself and his dependents on 
a basis which enables him to merge the 
earnings of his life’s tenure into the 
average mortality of the entire body of 
citizens. 

Furthermore, life insurance has made 
it possible for him to pass on the bene- 


‘fits of his earnings to his immediate de- 


pendents free from taxation, and don’t 
forget that modern taxation -is_ the 


method or the means whereby too great 
wealth is and will continue to be leveled 
and the resulting taxes used for provid- 
ing the less fortunate with an oppor- 
tunity to pursue happiness for them- 
selves and theirs. And while we are all 
hopeful of greater economy in the cost 
ot Government, which is to say, we hope 
that governmental functions will be op- 
erated more on a business basis, never- 
theless we are confronted with more and 
more governmental functions which will 
require, even if they are economically 
operated, more and more taxes. : 

I think we may point with pride to 
the fruitage of life insurance in this 
equalizing movement. Over one hundred 
billion dollars of life insurance is main- 
tained by the citizens of this country. 
These policyholders, over sixty million 
in numbe r, are making the necessary 
sacrifices to pay the premiums required 
by this huge amount of insurance so that 
in the years to come they and their de- 
pendents may have the use of these 
funds as protection against old age, for 
educational purposes, for support. of 
widows and orphans, and for many other 
purposes that are in line with the equaliz- 
ing of life’s benefits. They have done 
this independently of governmental aid 
and without governmental expense and 
without governmental pressure A po- 
tential future fund of one hundred bil- 
lion dollars, about five times the amount 
of our Federal Government's huge debt, 
is fruitage that bears eloquent witness 
to the rightness of the principle and the 
efficient manner in which you of the life 
insurance field have put the principle into 
practice. 

_ Because of the changes in human af- 
fairs now in the making and because 
these changes are in the direction of our 
own objectives, I say to you that never 
before in. the history of life insurance 
has that institution been confronted with 
a greater opportunity and a more seri- 
ous duty. Never before have we as life 
insurance men had a greater duty than 
now to impress upon the public the need 
of life insurance as such, and never be- 
fore has there been so great an oppor- 
tunity to do it successfully. 

On Threshold of Great New Adventure 

I think we are now on the threshold 
of another great adventure and for want 
of a better description of it I shall call 
it the adventure of the development of 
human relationship. I would not want 
to prophesy what forms this will take 
or what changes it will bring about in 
human affairs, but I think that we as life 
insurance men should and in fact must 
recognize two important factors which 
grow out of this latest adventure if we 
are going to continue to be successful in 
our profession. 

The first is the necessity for the life 
insurance men to recognize the nature 

f the evolution that is going on all 
about him, and the second is the need 
of fitting his concept of life imsurance 
and the individual’s requirements for it 
under the conditions of the new order of 
things. 

Let us consider the first point. We 
hear much talk about inflation, about the 
new relationship between Government 
and business and between business and 
labor, about shorter hours of work, about 
business competition both national and 
international, and about many other 
topics which form the headlines of the 


daily newspapers 
Must Understand in Order to Advise 


We as life insurance men should know 
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Importance of Loan and Surrender 


Values Stressed by Van Schaick 


To do away with cash and loan values 
of policies would be a step backward in 
American life insurance, Insurance Su- 
perintendent George S. Van Schaick of 
New York said when addressing the con- 
vention Thursday on the subject of the 
growth of insurance supervision. In his 
opinion such a backward step is not jus- 
tified by any experience of the last three 
Further, he said the value of a 
life insurance contract without cash or 
loan value is practically destroyed for 


years. 


credit purposes. Superintendent Van 
Schaick’s statements were heard with 
much interest because there has been 


some discussion in life insurance circles 
of the possible elimination of loan and 
surrender values to avert in the future 
such a crisis as arose early this year. 

Loan and cash surrender values were 
not included by Superintendent Van 
Schaick as among the weaknesses re- 
vealed by the depression which should 
be repaired in this period of reconstruc- 
tion. Rather he stated that there are 
often times in the lives of policyholders 
when temporarily the cash or loan value 
is more important than the insurance 
itself and the principle underlying cash 
values has been shown to be correct even 
though it may have been overemphasized. 
Continuing on this subject the Superin- 
tendent said: 


“When all other sources failed the 
number of policyholders whose only hope 
was the value of their insurance policies 
and who were thus helped to carry on 
was exceedingly large. 
the life insurance 
companies generaly withstood the de- 
mands of their policyholders for cash. 
Most of them could have continued to do 
s6 indefinitely if the banking situation 
of the country had been strong enough 
to carry its proper share of the banking 
burden. There were undoubtedly some 
companies who could have continued to 
meet their contracts even in the face of 
the bank moratorium. Nevertheless there 
was too grave a danger that there would 
have been a repetition in the life insur- 
ance field of what happened in the bank- 
ing field if the emergency measures had 
not been taken. 


“For three years 


Emergency Measures Justified 


“The emergency measures were fully 
justified. No active life insurance insti- 
tution is 100% liquid nor approximately 
so. Most companies had cash or eas- 
ily convertible sufficient 
amount to take care of normal demands 
and 


securities in 


emergencies which will probably 
The emergency measures gave a 
breathing spell to companies which were 
or might have become hard pressed by 
a run due to circumstances entirely un- 


related to themselves. 


arise. 


“Although the policy loan and surren- 


der value provisions of life insurance 


GEORGE S. VAN SCHAICK 


contracts are valuable and important and 
worth preserving, sight should never be 
lost by companies, agents or the insuring 
public that the fundamental purpose of 
life insurance is to pay death claims, ma- 
tured endowments, claims for disability 
and annuities. It should be generally 
known and thoroughly understood that 
every other feature of a life insurance 
policy must in emergency give way by 
suspension in order that these funda- 
mentals may be carried out promptly at 
all events. 

“It is possible to draw at least one 
other important conclusion from the ex- 
perience of the past year. The growth 
of insurance supervision as affects sound 
and diversified investments of insurance 
companies has been reflected in the 
strength of those companies which have 
conformed to the highest standards of 
investment practices. Experience has 
shown that the standard of investment 
practices both as to soundness and di- 
versity must be set by governmental con- 
trol. Private competition has an insid- 
ious effect wherever such governmental 
control is feeble or absent. Again, speak- 
ing of the State of New York, it has been 
well demonstrated that the limitation on 
the character of investments of life in- 
surance companies which developed so 
constructively at the time Judge Hughes 
made his recommendations to the legis- 
lature were sound and have contributed 
in no small part to the stability of life 
insurance as an institution.” 


Reasons For Regulation 


In the first part of his address Super- 
intendent Van Schaick briefly reviewed 
the early days of insurance in this coun- 
try and the developments which led to 
insurance supervision by the states and 
to the formation of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners. Be- 
tween 1870 and 1880 nearly half the life 
companies doing business in New York 
State failed because they were extrava- 
gantly managed and their investments 
were too largely in assets of a type not 
available to carry out their contracts. 
Continuing, Superintendent Van Schaick 
said: 

“In the business expansion in the late 
nineties and the beginning of this cen- 





tury life insurance companies are again 
found indulging in extravagant and ques- 
tionable investment practices. This was 
developed by the Armstrong legislative 
investigation of 1905 in the State of New 
York, which resulted in remedial legisla- 
tion enacted in 1906. This legislation 
curbed extravagance through its famous 
sections 96 and 97 of the New York In- 
surance Law. It gave greater power and 
authority to the Insurance Department 
and restricted the way of investing funds 
of policyholders of life insurance com- 
panies. By the granting of such sweep- 
ing power and authority, backed by pub- 
lic opinion, no governor, knowing his re- 
sponsibility, has since 1905 permitted pol- 
itics in any wise to interfere with the 
Insurance Department or its activities. 

“The twenty-five years following that 
investigation might be called the golden 
age of life insurance. The supervision 
required by the New York laws enacted 
at that time has been, in the opinion of 
many, one of the most important ele- 
ments in the growth and strength of in- 
surance and its ability to weather the 
storms which it has met in the iast few 
years. The laws enacted at that time 
were all based on the experience of the 
past and the hereditary evils shown by 
such experience. 

“The most important and most famous 
of this legislation, the so-called limitation 
of expenses both for new and old busi- 
ness, was nof enacted until it was shown 
that the experience of three well-man- 
aged companies demonstrated that its 
provisions would work no hardship in 
their proper operation. It was no spec- 
ulative attempt to forecast the future. It 
simply put into New York supervision 
the weapons which past experience 
showed were needed. Policy contracts 
have been more uniform and the results 
to policyholders have been better and 
more satisfactory. Companies operating 
in New York under these restrictions 
and limitations are all stronger and bet- 
ter than ever. 


Life Insurance a Bulwark Today 


“After the most prosperous, most suc- 
cessful decade in life insurance and in 
the economic development of this coun- 
try there has followed what is probably 
the most critical period in our economic 
history. Life insurance and supervision 
have been on trial in the past three years 
in the period of adjustment consequent 
to the boom period following the World 
War. In spite of some weaknesses and 
failures, life insurance has come through 
the depression better than any other fi- 
nancial institution. It has carried on as 
never before. The unemployment prob- 
lem would have been less serious in its 
consequences if all institutions had car- 
ried on as did life insurance. It met its 
obligations without stint. It poured 
forth its funds to meet the demands of 
its policyholders in every walk of life. 
It sustained them when all other sources 
failed. It was the last line of financial 
defense. 

“Right here let me say to this great 
organization of life underwriters that 
you need have no misgivings by reason 
of the suspension of the payment of pol- 
icy loans and surrenders. Rather than 
a weakness, the efficiency of supervision 
in handling a crisis adequately and with 
promptness furnishes a conspicuous ex- 
ample of governmental action at its very 
best. The bank holiday threw a most 
unusual demand for cash upon the life 
insurance companies of the country. 
Much of this demand was due to the 


failure of the normal credit agencies of 
the country to function as they usually 
do. There developed what was analogous 
to a run on a bank. If the assets back 
of the life insurance companies of the 
country had been sacrificed at panic 
prices it would have been the mos 
wasteful and needless sacrifice in finan. 
cial history. 


Meeting Emergency in March 


_“The bank holiday was declared op 
Saturday, March 4. The situation called 
for action, not debate. The government 
of the State of New York acted instant. 
ly. Conferences between the Governor 
and the Superintendent of Insurance en. 
sued throughout Sunday. Monday came 
the conferences with the Governor, the 
Superintendent and the legislative lead- 
ers at which time the emergency legis- 
lation was drafted with care. No con- 
stitutional limitation was overlooked. The 
bill was speeded up the Hudson to Al- 
bany by plane. It was introduced that 
evening in the legislature accompanied by 
an emergency message from the Goy- 
ernor. 

“The legislature remained in session 
until 3a. m. Tuesday morning and passed 
the bill after thorough examination but 
with little opposition. Back came the 
plane to New York, where the Governor 
signed the bill and thus enacted its pro- 
visions into law. All day Tuesday there 
were successions of conferences with life 
insurance experts and the Insurance 
Commissioners of nearby states. The 
rules and regulations to meet the situa- 
tion were drafted and promulgated by 
the Superintendent of Insurance early 
on Wednesday pursuant to the emergen- 
cy powers bestowed upon him by the 
law of the day before. The most care- 
ful consideration was given to adequate 
exceptions that would prevent hardship 
and distress. Thus in the course of but 
a few hours there was cut out a new 
course in governmental action which 
made insurance history and furnished a 
guide that was generally followed 
throughout the nation. 


Government Acted Without Red Tape 


“There is much cynical and disparaging 
talk about the red tape of government. 
The action of the Governor and legisla- 
ture of the State of New York in mov- 
ing with swiftness and certainty to avoid 
a possible disaster is an example that 
governments can and sometimes do act 
with precision and effectiveness. 

“And what about the policyholders 
whose assets were preserved? In New 
York the restrictions which were put on 
in March were liberalized from time to 
time as circumstances permitted and en- 
tirely removed early in September. These 
restrictions did what they were calculat- 
ed to do. They did it without distress 
and with little inconvenience. They were 
merely a temporary safeguard to be used 
while needed and then discarded. The 
obligations of the companies remained in 
full force and effect. Despite occasional 
protest from those who little understood 
what it was all about, in general the pol- 
icyholders of the country acclaimed the 
swift and sure governmental methods for 
the protection of one of their most val- 
ued possessions. The fact that super- 
visory officials are clothed with the powert 
to give needed protection in times of 
emergency gives added assurance to the 
public that their life insurance policies 
are surrounded by every conceivable pre- 
caution and safeguard.” 
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W. Scott Smith, agency associate at 
St, Louis for the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, on Friday afternoon told the con- 
vention how he managed to write a good 
volume of new business despite the han- 
dicaps of the depression. He has adopt- 
ed Clay Hamlin’s system, the “Defini- 
tizer,” as his business guide, and with 
respect to the results gained had this 


— 


to say: 

When I adopted this system I filled in 
the budget for my family and business 
obligations. I discovered that there was 
only one way to meet my heavy obliga- 
tions. That was to have absolute con- 
trol over my time, and see the people. 
While there is no particular spot in the 
Definitizer for keeping a record of time 
spent in the field, it was easy enough 
io find one. I have kept a complete 
record of every hour spent in the solicit- 


Life insurance is one of the principal 
means to build rural stability, Ralph A. 
Trubey, manager of the Guardian Life at 
Fargo, N. D., told the convention on 
Wednesday. He urged his listeners not 
to neglect the farming element in any 
section of the country and said that there 


is now written about $30,000,000,000 of 


life insurance on the lives of farmers 
and those business and _ professional 
people residing in towns under 5,000 


population who are directly dependent 
upon agriculture for their livelihood. 

The average size contract in purely 
tural territory ranges between $1,800 and 
$2,300 and in towns of up to 5,000 popula- 
tion this increases to about $2,800. But 
if agents do a better job of selling both 
the farm and small town fields will yield 
a much higher average contract Mr. 
Trubey said. Continuing, he told the 
convention : 

The small town or hamlet is fast be- 
coming extinct with its familiar Main 
Street, and I am not so sure but that 
the splendid leadership that came from 
these little centers of habitation will be 
sorely missed in the years to come. Our 
back-to-the-farm movement, the decen- 
tralization of industry as proposed by 
many of our captains of industry may 
i some measure restore the small town 
to its old time influence and importance. 
a again life insurance can prove 

itself of inestimable value by showing 
again its worthwhileness as a means of 
bulwarking the financial shocks of the 
small city. Rehabilitation it must have, 
and avide awake life underwriters will 
show our product as the superior one for 
this situation. And if the rural com- 
munity is now aware of the fact that 


_A glowing picture of the life insurance 
imstitution as it stands today after en- 
during safely the trials of the past few 
years was painted by Lester O. Schriver, 
general agent of the Aetna Life at Pe- 
oria, Ill, in explaining the theme of the 
convention, “Face the future with cour- 
age through life insurance—the stability 
and security of the nation.” Mr. Schriver 
Was chairman of the committee that built 


Pe convention program around that 
eme, 











Farns $27 An Interview By Using 
Clay Hamlin’s Definitizer System 


ing of life insurance. I firmly believe 
this system is the best method of keeping 
calls and interviews that have ever 
found. I have a whole month’s work 
under one cover instead of on thirty 
separate cards. I now carry not only the 
current month’s pamphlet with me, but 
everyone that I have used so far, as I 
am continually referring to the old num- 
bers. 

On the first of December, 1932, I 
thought everyone was broke in the city 
of St. Louis. I had absorbed quite a 
bit of the pessimism with which I had 
come in contact. I adopted the Defini- 
tizer and tried it out for four months. 
My books showed $407,000 paid-for busi- 
ness; $19,569 in annual premiums ; $60,394 
in premiums discounted in advance—or 
a total premium payment of almost $80,- 
000. My books also showed that I had 
earned about $27 per interview. I found 
that over 75% of my business was from 
new clients.” 


Retirement Income Endowment Urged 
For Prospects In Rural Communities 


their life insurance failed them not when 
other high sounding investments went 
by the boards, isn’t ours a missionary’s 
job to preach with ever-increasing cour- 
age the adaptability of our product to 
the farmer’s needs and the merchant 
with whom he trades. Then too many 
of these insureds have used their life 
insurance to buy the necessities of life 
and have had to surrender their protec- 
tion. These men and women on the 
farms are ready to rejoin our ranks for 
as much as their income will permit. 


Retirement Approach on Rural 
Prospects 


Have you used the retirement ap- 
proach on rural prospects? If you have 
not, try it on the successful farmer or 
small town businessman. Each is look- 
ing forward to the day when they can 
turn over their farm or business to their 
sons and retire from the hard labors of 
rural life. Ask them if they would like 
a guaranteed income at sixty to make 
their sunset years comfortable no mat- 
ter what happens to interrupt their chil- 
dren’s progress on the old farm? It is 
a laudable ambition for them as it is for 
the big city man and it works. 

Making a recent survey of retirement 
income endowment policies written on 
farmers’ lives ranging over the last fif- 
teen years, I found no loans on such 
policies and but very few elected to buy 
paid-up endowment. It is the business 
that stays that pays you, the company 
and the insured and this is an avenue 
that few of us have used. No matter 
what policy you write to serve this pur- 
pose, the approach and sales talk | must 
be built around this new old age se- 
curity the rural man desires. He wants 
stability without worry—security with all 
danger eliminated and our sales talk 
must be pointed especially for this pur- 
pose. 


Schriver Explains Convention Theme 


In his eulogy Mr. Schriver said: 

“No group of crusaders were ever able 
to contemplate the institution which they 
represent with greater satisfaction than 
we are able to contemplate the achieve- 
ment of the institution of life insurance 
during the unprecedented cataclysm 
which has torn the economic world asun- 
der during the past four years. Its phil- 
osophy and economics have sounded the 
only diapason in a world of economic 
discord. 

“Tell me what other institution during 


the: past four years has not ceased to 
carry on many of its primary functions. 
During the depression the institution of 
life insurance has continued to pour into 
the economic blood stream of the nation 
upwards of $6,000,000 every twenty-four 
hours. The exception to this has been 
all but negligible. Even during that dark 
period when it became necessary to de- 
clare a bank moratorium, when the na- 
tion was suffering from financial anemia 
almost to the point of death, the insti- 
tution of life insurance still carried on 
without interruption its process of blood 
transfusion into the life stream of the 
body economic. 

“Let us take courage in spite of the 
carping criticism of those who are mis- 


informed, or those who would wilfully 
destroy the best traditions of our coun- 
try. And let us hold firmly to the prin- 
ciple that we can make progress in the 
future only as we keep in alignment with 
the best traditions of the past. 

“American life insurance stands today 
as the economic bulwark of the nation. 
Its purpose and service not only make 
of life underwriting a wholesome and 
dignified profession, but also a holy cru- 
sade. 

“It is because our business has stood 
the test in the past, and because we see 
for it even a greater future as a pur- 
veyor of human happiness and service 
that we ‘face the future with indomitable 
courage through life insurance, the se- 
curity and stability of the nation.’ 


Premium Payment With Application 
Gives Agent 100% On Deliveries 


Get a premium payment in part or in 
whole when an insurance application is 
signed, Caleb R. Smith, district manager 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., for the Massachu- 


setts Mutual Life, urged in the course 
of an address on conserving agents’ 
time which he delivered before the con- 
vention Thursday afternoon. He said 
that during the last thirteen years he had 
written over 1,800 applications and only 
four of them were written without bind- 
ing receipts. In the last ten years he 
has had a record of 100% delivered busi- 
ness. Telling the story in his own words 
Mr. Smith said: 

“At the time the application is written 
I start tearing off the binding receipt, 
and at the same time I say to my man, 
‘Now, if you will give me your check I 
will give you this binding receipt which 
puts the insurance in force from the time 
the doctor looks you over.’ The very 
act of tearing off the receipt shows him 
that I mean business. 

“If I should wait until the policy comes 
through before collecting the premium 
then I may be too late, for some good- 
for-nothing agent may unsettle the busi- 
ness. I have known of such cases. When 
I get settlement with the application then 
I don’t have to think about the case any 
more until the policy arrives. It saves 
my time and gives me a great peace of 
mind. 

“There are many other advantages in 
getting settlement with the applications. 

“Did you ever take an application with- 
out settlement and before the policy ar- 
rives have the applicant call you and 
want to know why the policy has not ar- 


rived? Of the two applicants, the one 
who has paid and the one who expects 
to pay, there is a vast difference in the 
reception and attitude of mind.” 


Planning a Day’s Activities 


The first thing to impress on a young 
man starting in life insurance is the con- 
servation of time, Mr. Smith stated. 
Stressing the importance of formulating 
a daily plan of work, he said: 

“After some time and careful thought 

I divided the eight hours into three peri- 
ods: first, one hour for study so that I 
could learn all I could about the life in- 
surance business and about my company; 
second, six hours were set aside for so- 
liciting, making calls, getting interviews— 
in fact, writing as many applications as 
I possibly could; and, third, the last hour 
was set aside for planning, planning all 
the next day’s work, arranging my pros- 
pects so that they could be seen at the 
proper time, and then making out life 
programs for those whom I already had 
appointments with. I have found that 
the first hour in the morning is the best 
time to study and if properly used will 
make the rest of the day’s work seem 
easier. 

“I started out with a program to be in 
my office not later than eight o’clock to 
take care of detail matters and to be in 
the field soliciting not later than nine 
o'clock, using one hour between twelve 
and one for lunch, and if possible to have 
a prospect for lunch, and then from one 
o'clock until five o’clock to continue so- 
liciting. From five o’clock to six o’clock 
I spend in my office planning for the 
next day’s work.” 


Prudential Manager Suggests Ways 
To Aid Service to Policyholders 


Stating that life insurance men have 
possibly been too tolerant of certain iso- 
lated evils in the business, Lara P. Good, 
manager at San Diego, Calif., for the 
Prudential, told the convention Wednes- 
day afternoon of some of the particular 
faults which have come to his attention 
and suggested measures to remedy these 
conditions and thus uphold the beneficent 
purpose of life insurance. Among his 
recommendations were the following: 

We need a uniform Insurance Code 
similar to our uniform Negotiable Instru- 
ment Act in force in every state in the 
Union. Such uniformity would take lo- 
cal politics out of the supervision of in- 


surance companies, provide a simplified 
and uniform method of supervision, re- 
duce the expenses of such supervision, 
as well as eliminate from operation in 
various states many companies who for 
one reason or other have no place in 


this business. 


We 


have too many so-called general 


district managers, supervisors, 
agency organizers, or whatever other 
name they may be called, who do not 
even know enough about the business to 
represent properly their own companies, 
let alone the institution of life insurance. 

In my home city we have probably 
forty different legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies represented by as many 
agents. There are less than a dozen out 
of these forty companies that maintain 
any kind of an office to which policy- 
holders may go and receive any ordi- 
nary service in connection with their pol- 
icy contracts. 

The service to our policyholders and to 
the insuring public in general in my home 
city would be improved 1000% if we could 
concentrate the agency forces of all those 
companies within the confines of eight 
or ten agencies. And I say the public 
would be better served; there would be 
an office to which they might go for in- 
formation in connection with their in- 
surance policies, an office to which they 
might go to pay premiums, and not for - 
getting where they might make 
loans. 


agents, 


pol 1c\ 
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Clay W. Hamlin Gives Three Plans, One of Which Can Be 
Applied to All Average Prospects; How Units of Income 


May Be Used to Add to Insurance 


Clay I’. Hamlin, general agent at Buf- 
falo for the Mutual Benefit, presented the 
following paper before the National As- 
sociation convention at Chicago thts week 
in which he discussed tnsurance for aver- 
age peop’e 

However we may have classified our- 
selves three or four years ago, it is prob- 
able that most of us now feel that we 
are “average people.” 


The thoughts which I would like to 


discuss are intended for average buyers 
and average salesmen and are primarily 
for the new—the younger men—and 
thos: \ ho realize the wisdom of making 
a laree number of sales each year 

It seems necessary that we constantly 
strive to simplify our thinking and de- 
finitize our selling so that any buyer can 
casily understand us. 

In approaching men you, of course, will 


have the intelligence to be perfectly 


frank and tell them your business at the 
outset. 

We may in some cases get more im- 
mediate resistance by such a direct hon- 
est method, but we then get all of our 
backfire at the beginning and avoid the 
probability of antagonizing men through 
having them feel that we have not been 
entirely straightforward if we avoid let- 
ting them know that we are in the life 
insurance business. 

It is possible to get into the midst of 
an interview quickly by giving each 
prospective buyer pictures of three pro- 
grams which all men should have in mind 
in connection with life insurance or any 
other property. 


The Ideal Program 


The first and ideal program is the one 
which provides an adequate amount of 
cash for necessities or desires and an 
amount of principal which will yield an 
income sufficient to take care of his wife, 
children and other dependents as long 
as they live, the principal then to be dis- 
tributed to the estates of his children. 


? 


That's the Ideal Program, isn’t it‘ 

But if a man cannot immediately reach 
his ideal goal perhaps he can adopt the 
second program, which is some cash for 
his wife and then an income to last dur- 
ing her entire life but providing no in- 
come or principal for the children. 

Or, if he cannot proceed with either 
the first—the Ideal Program—or the sec- 
ond, he should, if he is a prospect at all, 
be immediately able to adopt the third 
program, a little cash even though it be 
small and some smal! income for some 
definite period whether it be for one, 
five, ten or twenty years depending up- 
on the needs of the individual and his 
ability to pay. There we have the three 
pictures which seem to cover the various 
needs and buying power of all men. 

Let us remember that we are thinking 
of an average man. It seems to me we 
should first give him a vivid conception 
of the three pictures and we should then 
ask him whether he is able to adopt the 
first or Ideal Program which every man 
obviously would like to have or whether 
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or not he must confine himself to the 
second or the third picture. 


The Second and Third Programs 


Suppose he finds it necessary to con- 
fine himself to the second or even the 
third picture. Men cannot always do as 
much for their families as they would 
like to. Perhaps he is at times depressed 
because of his limitations. 

So why not suggest that he not be dis- 
couraged if he cannot immediately have 
the Ideal Program. Neither should he 
criticise himself, but if he has been neg- 
ligent about completing the best possi- 
ble arrangement of his present life in- 
surance then he has reason to criticise 
himself severely. But that is a matter 
of which he can relieve his mind imme- 
diately—today. 

Then by proceeding to show him what 
he can accomplish with his present life 
insurance by adopting a definite program 
we are quite likely to develop an inti- 
mate, confidential relationship with him. 
He will likely be inclined to tell us all 
about his problems, ideas and plans and 
much less inclined to resist or eliminate 
us. Doesn’t that seem logical ? 

Suppose this man, being an average 
individual, has $7,000 of life insurance. 
What is the best possible program which 
you can build with. that $7,000 without 
the consideration of any additional for 
the moment ? 

In the first place he is quite likely to 
agree that it is wise to have some cash, 
so suppose we ask him how much of the 
$7,000 it would seem wise to have pay- 
able in cash. $500? What you will find 
if your experience be similar to ours is 
that in all probability he will say that he 
believes $1,000 should be the minimum. 

It always scems better in dealing with 
an average or small buyer to suggest a 
small amount of cash because it is less 
discouraging than to persuade him that 
he should allot a large portion of his 
present life insurance for cash purposes. 
So he has told you that he thinks $1,000 
should be provided for cash. 


Building Program by Units 


Now then you have $6,000 remaining. 
Let’s see what can be done with that 


$6,000 toward providing an income. What 
is the smallest monthly income that your 
wife can get along with? $50 a month? 
Most men will increase your estimate 
there and will probably say at least $100 
a month. Whatever he says it is all 
right because he is soon going to be 
convinced that he hasn’t as much life 
insurance as he thought he had before 
he began thinking alone these lines, but 
let’s take his figure of $100 a month. 

That means $1,200 a year and $6,000 
of principal, exclusive of interest, will 
pay $100 a month or $1,200 a year for 
exactly five years. I believe that most 
men will agree that it is better for their 
families to have a definite income even 
though it be small for a period of five 
years rather than to have the entire 
amount left in cash. 

Most men would be rather happy to be 
told that the concern they work for 
would continue their salary for five years 
beyond their life. Wouldn’t they? 

What a difference it would make in the 
lives of women and children of this coun- 
try if they were all assured a monthly 
income for five years. Don’t you really 
think that almost any man can do that 
much ? 

It seems to me that in our selling we 
should definitely arrange all programs on 
one of the three plans referred to, and 
in the case of this man about whom we 
have been talking he now has $1,000 cash 
and $100 a month for five years. 

Now while we do not want to discour- 
age him we must naturally help him to 
discover a need or an ambition for either 
a larger income or the same income for a 
longer period, which is a simple thing 
to do. 

Suppose he has children ages 5 and 7. 
Should anything happen to him today 
the present income would stop five years 
hence or at a time when they would be 
10 and 12 years. Does he want the in- 
come to stop at such a young age or 
does he want it carried through to their 
maturity ? 

We have found that most men who 
feel that they have all the life insurance 
they need suddenly decide that they 
would like to have more when their pres- 
ent program is reduced to a basis of cash 
and income. 

These units, as we call them, of $1,200, 
the amount necessary to provide $100 a 
month for one year, are so flexible that 
almost any man can at any time add 
1 unit, or 5 units, or 10 units to his pres- 
ent program. The first thing to be done, 
of course, is to provide the wife with an 
income which will continue until the 
children reach maturity. 

Extending Income Idea 

When that has been accomplished we 
must increase their ambition to have the 
income continue as long as the wife lives, 
and that is easy. If you were a woman 
who had been raising a family and had 
no earning power what would your an- 
swer to this question be? 

Would you rather have an income 
which would continue until you are 40 
or 50 or 60 years of age and then stop, 
or one which even though it had to be 
a little smaller would be guaranteed as 
long as you live? 

So with this building up process we 
never get through. You always have a 
reason to go back. When he gets the 
program brought to the point where it 
will provide an income as long as his 
wife lives then you can start talking to 
him about the Ideal Program. How much 


= = — 
income would he like for his childs, 
beyond the life of his wife? How me 
principal would he like for them? %y 

A man never gets through building tu 
til he stops making progress, and | 
never wants to get through. Why shoul 
he? And haven’t enough things fa 
pened to convince him of the advantay., 
of building through life insurance’ 
Surely it gives him all of the essenta 
of property building—safety, income ue 
maturity. "7 

The main thing with the small buyer 
is to keep on telling them, it seem , 
me, that they should not be discourages 
even though they cannot do all y 
things they would like to do now byt, 
do those things which they can do , 
thoroughly and completely as_possibj 
that all permanent progress is slow an 
difficult, but any man who has a defini 
program is much more likely to ma, 
progress than the man without. Sal 
men who propose definite programs 
going to accomplish more in the long py 
and enjoy much greater confidence ¢; 
the public. 


Have Plan and Stick To It 

The plan which we have tried to jlly. 
trate is but one of many which you mich 
adopt. The big thing is to have sop 
plan and stick to it. Whatever plan yq 
may decide to use there are sure to} 
periods of discouragement and failyr 
Reading biographies and auio-biograyh. 
ies will be helpful because you will di 
cover that all men who have accon. 
plished have stumbled and fallen man 
times but they got up and started ove 
again and again until at last they won 

May I ask about your attitude towar 
various things? Men tell me that at. 
tude is everything. What do you thini 
of this great institution of National Lij 
Underwriters under the able leadershi 
of Roger Hull, for instance? Do yo 
realize and appreciate what they are 
ing for you? 

Do you support your local life under. 
writers association? It is not a one-man 
job. We must all help. Certainly wea 
enjoy the benefits. 

What is your viewpoint or _attitud 
toward the agency of which you are; 
part—your agency? Do you sit back ir 
a rather hard-boiled fashion and def 
them to sell you on ideas and method 
which the agency believes will be helpfv 
to you? 

Is your attitude one of resistance { 
the things which successful men know 
to be essential? If so you will probabl 
have to undergo a change before you can 
grow or before anyone can help you. 

Wouldn’t it be wiser for you to de 
mand of yourself that you discover some 
vehicle that will take you where you hav 
determined to go rather than to expect 
your agency head to find it for you. 

Many wise men have told me that 
large percentage of men expect and te 
ceive far too much direction and it fre 
quently ruins them. 

3enjamin Franklin said: “People ar 
generally better persuaded by reasons 
which they themselves discover.” If that 
is a wise policy to use in our selling why 
isn’t it also true in our individual growth’ 
Our hardest fight is with ourselves a 
ways. When we acquire the determin 
tion necessary to make ourselves do the 
things that we can do and when we be- 
gin to do them each day our troubles 
will soon vanish and we will soon begin 
to notice a feeling of confidence ani 
power which will be permanent. 

We must be especially careful that we 
do not allow events of the last three 0 
four years to impair our vision becaus 
probably there will be more life insur 
ance sold in the next ten years than dur 
ing the past fifty. . 

So it appears to be merely a question 
of who will sell it, and I hope that each 
of you will be so painstaking in your 
preparation and so thorough and conti 
uous in your work that you will develof 
the skill to get your share of it, and 1 
matter how discouraged you may be # 
times or how black your path may 4 
pear if you will just keep on keeping 
you will awaken some fine morning © 
find yourself surrounded by peace at 
contentment. Your dream will hav 





come true. 
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THE 5 TA UNDER Ws RITER LIFE UNDERWRITERS SORT 


‘TOMORROW FAIR—A_ FORECAST 


By Frank H. Davis 
Vice-President, Penn Mutual Life 


The closing address of the National As- 
convention was made by Mr. 


spoke as follows: 


sociation 
Davis who 
The attempt to forecast business con- 
ditions is a good deal like attempting to 
forecast Philadelphia 
our local weather man is named Bliss. 
and a 


the weather. In 


He is a faithful public servant 
When, as 
miscalculates the 


capable meteorologist. occa- 
happens, he 


Philadelphians look at 


sionally 
path of a storm, 
each other and say, 
my name won’t work with 


“lonorance is Bliss. 
Fortunately, 
that axiom. | hope you will with 
me on that but, at 
think you will have to admit that 
is Frank.” 

And, frankly, I’m 
commodity 


agree 
point any rate, | 


“Davis 


not going into a 


discussion of indices, inter- 


national trends, or the facts brought out 


by the various statistical organizations 


to try to prove that my forecast is cor- 
rect in the light of past experience. 
Some time ago, I read in the news- 
paper that the people of Vienna had de- 
cided to dispense with their city weather 
prophet, as an economy measure, be- 
cause they felt that most people knew 
the general signs of approaching fair 
veather or storms and could guide them- 
selves accordingly. We are, I think, in 
much the same situation. You know as 
well as I do the direction in which the 
financial winds are blowing and, there- 
fore, it is unnecessary to go into all the 
factors leading to my prediction that to- 
morrow we shall see the sunlight of 
prosperity. 

In view of the severity of the economic 
storm through which we have just passed 
and because we have not yet reached 
the point where “every prospect pleases,’ 
however, it may be worth while to get 
aclear picture of why we have every 
right to believe that we are entering a 
period of favorable conditions in the 
field of life insurance selling. 


Our Product 


In analyzing the market for any prod- 
uct, it is an established fact that the 
barometer for forecasting future demand 
is influenced both by general business 
conditions and by the past performance 
of the product. On the basis of past 
performance, therefore, I feel we are 
more than justified in forecasting an in- 
creased demand for life insurance in the 
mmediate future. 


In a recent radio talk, Rudyard Kip- 


ling made the remark that “It is with 
ls as with timber—everything the tree 
has experienced in the forest she takes 


with her into the house.” 
Apply this idea to the financial struc- 
tures which men have built during the 
bast few years. I think most people 
will agree that the most solid and sub- 
‘tantial have been built from life insur- 
ance timber where the flaws or weak 
spots have been few and far between. 
Life insurance has not only stood up 
during the economic cataclysm with ap- 
proximately as much insurance in force 
at the end of 1932 as at the end of 1929, 
and a larger volume of assets, but it has 
stood back of the people of this country 
Y distributing during the past three 
inane average of more than $2,000,- 
a year among those in all walks 
of life and in every section of the 
country, 


The Story of the distribution of these 








FRANK H. DAVIS 
billions of dollars, as we very weil know, 
is a story of homes kept together, chil- 
dren educated, independence in old age 
assured, and the stavine off of financial 
ruin through money which people were 
able to obtain through their life insur- 
ance investments. Unfortunately for us, 
perhaps, these stories seldom find their 
way into newspaper headlines. But in 
view of the tremendous benefits received 
by the people of this country through 
life insurance during the past few years, 
in my opinion, there can be no question 
that they must realize more clearly than 


ever before the value of this institution. 

When I say that, in view of the proved 
strength of life insurance timber, I feel 
public appreciation is bound to be in- 
creased, I do not mean to make the 
diction that we are going to be swamped 
with orders for this product when finan- 
cial conditions make it possible for peo- 


pre- 


ple to begin the rebuilding of their 
houses of protection on any consider- 
able scale. 


Did you read in one of the recent life 
insurance periodicals an account of a 
tabulation of conversations with about 
fifty people in various occupations? And 
did you note the fact that the remarks 
made by thirty-two of these persons 
were about the stock market operations ? 


Life insurance will have to be sold to- 
morrow as it has to be sold today and 
as it had to be sold yesterday. But if 
the future demand for life insurance is 


to be determined by its record of past 
performance, there can be no question 
that we can count on increased market- 
ing opportunities. 


Our Market 


A message to American Business sent 
out some time ago by N. W. Aver & 
Son carried the headline, “People are 
still people. Stocks may rise or fall, but 
human emotions, human needs remain 
the same.” As long as this is true, can 
there be any question of tomorrow’s 
market for our product? 

It’s human for any man to want to be 
sure that his family will live under com- 
fortable conditions. It’s human for him 
to want to be sure that his children will 
have a fair start in life. But only through 
the product we are selling, in most cases, 
can he be sure of giving them what he 
wants them to have. 

During the past few years our market 
has been limited, to some extent, by peo- 
ple’s ability to pay for what they need 
and want. But as in other types of busi- 
ness, there has piled up a potential de- 
mand. which is sure to be reflected. in 


increased production provided we can 
keep the value of life insurance before 
the people of this country in the face of 
the keen competition which more favor- 
able conditions are bound to bring. 
been said and written 
about the value of life insurance—espe- 
cially during the past few years—that we 
all have a fecling that people know all 
about what our product is and does. | 
think an experience of one of the women 
representatives of our company proves 
pretty conclusively they don’t. She went 
out to interview another woman about a 
plan which offered a great many advan- 
tages. When she attempted to outline 
the plan, however, the woman flatly re- 
fused to discuss the matter on the ground 
that she had never heard about anything 
like it in her life and she remarked in no 
uncertain tones that she thought the life 
insurance companies must be in a pretty 
bad way if they had to send out women 
to try to get money for them. 

People still know very little about the 
product we are selling, and our market is 
going to be extended as we extend the 
limits of this knowledge. 


So much has 


In selling life insurance today, of 
course, we are met with the question of 
the possible effect on our market of an 
inflated currency. But realizing as we 
do that this inflation is not going to get 
out of bounds, it seems to me that some 
of us are spending needless time worry- 
ing over a question of little relative im- 
portance. 
people among 
millions of 


know of any 
those who have shared in the 
dollars which the life insurance compa- 
nies have distributed each day during the 
depression years, who have worried over 
whether their life insurance was paid for 
in inflated or deflated dollars? Our com- 
mon sense tells us that the dollars which 
a family receives through life insurance 
to pay living expenses or that a man or 
woman receives for an independent old 


Jo you 


age, have far greater value than the dol- 
ios that were saved from earnings to 
pay for the contract,—whether these 
earnings represent cheap dollars or dol- 


Moreover, if the 
looms high in im- 


lars of high value. 
question of inflation 
portance to the life insurance purchaser, 
aren’t we correct in saying that life in- 
surance offers a way of paying for the 
investment in average dollars.over a term 
of years? 

Regardless of possible adjustments in 
the currency, “people are still people.” 
As such they need what life insurance 
offers and, they are going to buy life in- 
surance if our salesmanship meets the 
test of tomorrow’s conditions. 


Our Selling Methods 


The other day the vice-president of 
Thomas Edison, Inc., made the state- 
ment that “In good times, there is no 
urge other than that of going along in 
the prosperous rut. But when red ink 
creeps into the results of any enterprise, 
then research for better methods, better 
products, and better distribution becomes 
vitally necessary.” 

It seems to me that the conditions of 
the past few vears have had exactly this 
effect on our business. That is, I think 
that in meeting these conditions we have 
acquired a momentum in selling which 
should carry us far under the improved 
conditions which we all feel confident lie 
ahead. 
accepts the fact, for exam- 
distribution methods of the 
with the cracker barrel in 
won’t work in competition 


Everyone 
ple, that the 
corner store 
the corner 


with modern department store methods 
But | think you will agree with me that 
in more prosperous years a good many 
life insurance salesmen failed to apply 
this line of reasoning to their business. 
That is, they traveled along in “the 
prosperous rut” without applying the 
facts in regard to time control, pros- 
pecting methods, ete., which, as syrvey 
after survey brought out, would help to 
increase sales. When red ink began to 
show in the picture, however, the neces- 
sity for up to date methods in the meet- 
ing of changed conditions became in- 
creasingly apparent. 

The remarkable picture of life insur- 
ance which we sce today represents, of 
course, largely the picture of what the 
life underwriters of this country have 
been able to do in battling against the 
effects of the financial storm. When this 
same force is applied to the work of re- 
construction there can be no doubt about 
results. 

In view of conflicting elements, it’s too 
early for any weather prophet to present 


a detailed “report” on conditions which 
will carry us very far into the future. 
By bringing about a readjustment of 


for instance, the NRA 
make it neces- 


purchasing power, 
and other measures may 
sary for us, as someone has predicted, 
“to chart a new consumer map.” We 
cannot,as I have said, predict exact con- 
ditions but in view of what life under- 
writers have accomplished i in meeting the 
conditions of the past few years, there 
can be not the slightest doubt as to what 
they can accomplish in meeting the con- 
ditions of the future. 


“We Do Our Part” 


One lesson we have learned from the 
depression is that government and busi- 


ness, etc., are not separate entities but 
merely John Smith and Tom Jones and 
you and | working together. And just 


as Roosevelt’s election was purely the 
result of individual votes any upturn 
which may have occurred in business has 
been the result of individual efforts 


I read a letter from a manager in an- 
other line of business to his salesmen a 
little while ago telling them that if busi- 
ness had been a “Bedtime Story” they 
would have to see to it themselves that 
it had a happy ending. They'd have to 


climb high enough to find their own bit 
of brightness on the horizon. 
It seem to me that from the heights to 
which this great body of life underwrit- 
have climbed during this convention 
we can scarcely fail to see the bright- 
ness on the horizon and | think that not 
one of the 18,746 members of this mag- 
nificent organization—maybe there are 
more of us now, but that was the last 


figure I saw given out by Roger Hull 

not one of us has the slightest excuse 
for not thrusting forward in this day 
of the new deal to successes as great as 
those that were registered in the days 
before we were so familiar with the word 


“depression.” 
The records you have 


made during the 
last few months, of course, i 


present tangi- 


ble evidence that you as life underwrit- 
ers have not only “done your part” in 
helping to bring about the business re- 


covery that we all feel has progressed 
a considerable distance. Through your 
efforts, also, you have helped, in a sub 
stantial way, to bring about the replace 
ment of fear by confidence which we all 
know must occur before the sun of pros 
perity shines. 

Perhaps you read a recent article by 


Walter Lippman saying that “although 

statistics do not show that we have re 

covered prosperity, we have recoyered 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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Myrick Tells Managers Section of 


Fine Field for Service By Group 


As First Chairman of New Section He Tells of Its Purposes and 
Opportunities; Committee of Eighteen Managers Plans 


Activities of Group 


first chairman 
Agents 


Chicago, Sept. 27.—As 


of the General 
and Section of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, Julian 
S. Myrick told of the meeting in Chicago 
in April of a group of managers to effect 
At that time 
a committee 


newly formed 


Managers 


organization. 
to appoint 
whom 


permanent 
it was decided 


of eighteen, six of were to be 


nominated each year by the committee 
itself and appointed by the president of 
the The purpose 
of this committee is to prepare the 


Managers Section in con- 


National Association. 
pro- 
gram for the 
junction with the convention of the Na- 
Association. 

committee, 


tional 

The present which will 
serve until the convention of 193, are 
the following: Julian S. Myrick, chair- 
man, Mutual Life, New York; Caleb 
Baldwin, Connecticut Mutual, Seattle; 
W. L. Boyce, Equitable Society, Syra- 
cuse; W. L. Brooks, Jefferson Standard, 
Charlotte; O. T. Cropper, Aetna Life, 
Topeka; O. Sam Cummings, Kansas City 
Life, Dallas; J. S. Drewry, Mutual Bene- 
fit, Cincinnati; Chester O. Fischer, 
Massachusetts Mutual, St. Louis; E. B. 
Hamlin, National of Vt., Cleveland; A. 


S. Holman, Travelers, San Francisco ; 
Holgar J. Johnson, Penn Mutual, Pitts- 
burgh ; bocre H. Kay, Metropolitan, 


Zoston; F. L. Klingbeil, Prudential, De- 


troit; Franklin B. Mann, Northwestern 
Mutual, Omaha; A. E. Patterson, Penn 
Mutual, Chicago; S. R. Whitten, Jr., 


Home Life of N. J., Jackson; and R. J. 
Wiese, State Mutual, Chicago. 

The following are the officers of the 
committee: chairman, J. S. Myrick; vice- 
chairman, H. J. Johnson; secretary, J. 
M. Holcombe, Jr.; assistant secretary, M. 


L. Hoffman. 


A Platform for Managers’ Activities 

In concluding his remarks as chairman 
of the opening session at the Chicago 
convention Mr. Myrick said: 

“It seems to me that the life insurance 
business has been steadily growing in 
public faith and confidence until we must 
look upon our business and our respon- 
sibilities as managers and general agents 
from a very much larger point of view 
than ever before. In every community 
in which we live, we not only represent 
our respective companies but also the 
whole Institution of Life Insurance, 
which is composed of the policyholders 
in our various communities. It, there- 
fore, becomes our obligation and our 
duty to work together so that the in- 
terests of our clients and the companies 
which we represent are always protected 
and safeguarded. 

“The large function of life insurance 
is to enable the people in the various 
communities, through collective savings 
and their own initiative, to protect them- 
selves and their families in the event of 
death, unexpected emerge ncies requiring 
quick assets and for the protection of 
old age without the necessity of depend- 


ing upon one’s family, friends, relatives 
1g the state 
“Therefore, it becomes the duty of the 


general agents and managers in carrying 
out this large conception of the business 
to form themselves into a group in con- 
junction with the life underwriters asso- 
ciations in the various communities 
where they can keep themselves, the 
agents and the policyholders consistently 
informed as to what is best for their in- 
terests. You should also take an active 
part in the work of your state life under- 
writers’ association, if you have one in 
your state, for you must be eternally 


with regard to the laws that are 
enacted in c mneetion with the interests 
of your policyholders and be ready to 
protect and inform them in every pos- 
sible way. You must also take an active 
part in seeing that your local associa- 

ons are kept up to date, that the mem- 
bers of your various agencies are mem- 
bers of your local associations and there- 
fore members of your National Asso- 
ciation. 

“It is important that you take your 


gilant 


place in your various civic organizations 
which have to do with the protection of 
the public safety and it is well to be- 


come affiliated with your political party 
so that you would be in a position to 
express your opinion in all matters of a 
political nature. 

“T want to take this occasion to thank 
Alexander Patterson for having acted 
as chairman from the time of the meet- 
ing of last year, through whose initiative 
and energy this organization has been 
made a permanent one. I also want to 
thank R. J. Wiese for the very fine ar- 
rangements which he has made for us at 
the Hotel Stevens, and to express my 
appreciation to Holgar J. Johnson, W. 
L. Boyce and Marshall Holcombe for the 


program which they have prepared for 
the meeting today. 
“We are giving you a forum whereby 





the various details of the management 
of our business may be discussed by men 
who are successfully working out plans 
and ideas in their respective fields. They 
come before you and give you this in- 
formation so that if it should fit in with 
your plan of operation, you will receive 
valuable information which should be of 
help to you and your organization. It is 
this generous giving of information, 
which has been proven to work from a 
practical asia of view, that should make 
it very valuable for you to have come 
this distance and I hope that I may de- 
pend upon you to take the message home 
so that a greater number will be here 
next year. 

“In conclusion, may I urge you all 
when you go back to your respective 
communities, if you have not already 
formed a general agents and managers 
association, to do so at once; that you 
submerge, if they exist, any petty feel- 
ings or je alousy or competition and work 
together so that the proper amount of 
life insurance may be distributed and 
sold in your various communities. A sale 
“ell made and defended by every life in- 
surance man will mean the strengthen- 
ing of the entire institution and by that 
token the strengthening of your own 
community. You can do it cooperatively 
much better than you can by individ- 
ually pulling apart and so, if out of this, 
our first meeting, we can improve the 
spirit and understanding of our business 
so that it may be properly administered 
and realize the obligation that we owe to 
it, through improving our co-operation 
with our fellow agents, general agents 
and managers, we will add another step 
toward the progress and future of the 
Institution of Life Insurance and the 
companies which we represent.” 


Whitsitt of Life Presidents and 
Elliott of Am. Life Convention Heard 


Chicago, Sept. 27.—Soon after the con- 
the National 
Life Underwriters got under way 
dent Thompson invited representatives of 
guests to 


Association of 
Presi- 


vention of 


other associations who 
the platform. Among those responding 
Vincent P. Whitsitt, 
ager and general counsel of the 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents 
Judge Byron K. Elliott, 
American Life Convention, both of whom 
spoke briefly to the convention on being 
introduced. 

Mr. Whitsitt said that during the past 
year we economically speaking 
“been places and things.” “If | 
were to continue the metaphor,” he said, 
“I would say that our ride on the roller 
coaster of business had been a most ex- 
hoping to 
we were precipi- 
suddenness down 


were 


assistant man- 
Associa- 


were 


and 
manager of the 


have, 
seen 


citing one. Just as we were 


regain our composure, 
tated with nauseating 
to the depths of one of the ride’s most 
treacherous dips. Now we are on our 
way up again hoping as we have hoped 
before although with conviction 
that the which 
tage back will soon be over. Perhaps 

shall soon be able to get off this in- 
fe satire machine and walk out of the park 
and go about our business again. | 

‘But, since the contraption is still go- 
ing I wish to wave my hand in salute 
as a gesture of respect to you gentlemen 
who are sitting up there in the front 
seat. It is in no metaphorical sense that 
you underwriters are in the front lines, 
in the conduct of this great humanitarian 
business in which we are all engaged. 
It is very real indeed. 

“With you lies the opportunity of see- 
ing at first hand the benefits accom- 
plished by life insurance, of learning of 
the personal sacrifices suffered to make 


more 


wild ride started some 


these benefits possible, of sensing its 
great possibilities and of bearing the 
brunt of the attacks of its severest critics. 
_“You are in a position to keep your 
fingers on the public pulse with a facility 
not afforded those of us who are not in 
the field. We must and do rely on you 
in a large measure to keep our lines of 
contact with the sixty-five million or 
more policyholders who are in theory 
and in fact the companies themselves. 
“Your task has not been an easy one. 
Greatly reduced purchasing power has 
had its effect on your _ production. 
Thoughtless and willfully malicious crit- 
icisms have embarrassed you and have 
made more difficult your work. Through 
it all you have maintained a confidence 
and faith worthy of the institution which 
you represent. Your loyalty in the face 
of adversity has been a bright spot 
amidst all the difficulties which have be- 


set us. 
“But we have much to be thankful for. 
The inherent stability of the legal re- 


serve life insurance business has played 
a very considerable part in easing our 
burdens. This theory has been severely 
tested and has not been found wanting. 

“So, not unmindful of our recent ex- 
periences may we express a note of opti- 
mism. I sincerely feel and hope that 
this message of good will which I bring 
you is something more than a mere for- 
mality. I believe we have a little more 
in common than we have ever had be- 
fore. In the past year your energetic 
and sympathetic co-operation has been 
invaluable. We like to feel that we may 
be of some help to you in pulling the 
load.” 


Talk By Judge Elliott 


Judge Elliott said in his talk before 
the convention that life insurance is a 
co-operative business and will need the 
co-operative spirit for years. Continuing 
he said: 

“The need for this co-operation has 
not changed since the Milwaukee con- 
vention of the National Association held 


————=. 


in 1922 which passed a res 


lution on 
work and influence of the th 


xT 
-‘ ational Asso. 


ciation in helping increase efficiency an} 
improving morale of life ins urance con, 
panies as well as in develo ping and jp. 
creasing public appreciation of the Vale 
and uses of life insurance 

“Many persons think are on {h 
threshold of great social changes. Per 


haps that is true. Perhaps not. 
event we are in a fortunate 
we find a quiet assurance 

edge that the institution of 
fundamental as to be universal} 

adaptable to any new situation and , 
deeply woven into the lives of the Peopl 
as to be of necessity the ward of futuy 
stabil lity.” 


In an 
POSition § for 
in the know, 


. life j IMsurane; 
1s so 


Britain’s “Biggest Producer” 
“Kids” Audience Awhi 


Chicago, Sept. 27—A comedy stunt pi 
on this afternoon in the grand ballroop 
where the convention moved was inter. 
esting because of its reactions. A (Chi. 
cago actor named Arthur F. Breese, wh 
has a remarkable British accent, was in. 
personating the Honorable Arthur Huxh; 
of London, announced on the program 
as England’s leading producer. He cop. 
fessed at the start that he wrote only 
$3,000,000 a 40% of which was in 
annuities. 

The stunt 
break down the good will of the aud. 
ence until he finally made them so maj 
that they wanted to throw eggs. 

Chairman C. Vivian Anderson gavi 
him a nice introduction which was fol- 
lowed by a standing tribute. The actor 
entertained the crowd immensely by his 
early sallies about his bewilderment as 
to American customs and slang, but when 
he finally said his principal annuity pat- 
ron was the Duke of York and that he 
became friendly with the Duke playing 
chess, the audience began to look a little 
serious, especially when the speaker said 
that he had deliberately lost some of the 
early chess games and that there wasa 
wager of an annuity policy against a sum 
of money on each game. 

“Of course when I let the Duke winit 
practically amounted to a rebate, but you 
know all large writers of life insurance 
rebate.” 

There was stony silence in most of the 
groups at this comment but some few 
guffaws. 

The audience began to get real mad at 
Mr. Breese when he said that he was 
invited out to the zoo to see the monkey 
house as one of the principal sights o 
Chicago, probably more interesting than 
the Fair or the stock vards. 

“Why should I go to the monkey house 
when I can get just as much entertain- 
ment studying the faces of the people in 
this audience ?” he asked. 

That was a little too much. Three ot 
four men, very indignant, very excited. 
rose in various parts of the hall and 
asked that the chairman cut short the 
speaker’s time. 

After saying he had never been so in- 
sulted in his life, Actor Breese took of 
his heavy horn-rimmed eye-glasses from 
which a silk cord was attached, pulled 
off his false mustaches and sat down. | 

Tonight Actor Breese appears ata 
ner of the Brewers’ Association, being 
introduced as a famous clergyman. Ht 
will talk about Plato, Socrates and Hear- 
en for a while and will gradually trans 
port his speech into an attack on beef 
drinking. 


year, 


actor’s was gradually to 





Lackey Acts For Storer 


Chicago, Sept. 26—Elbert Storer 
chairman of the executive committee 
the National Association of Life Under 
writers, was detained at his home in I 
dianapolis because of illness and Georg? 
E. Lackey of Detroit, general agent © 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life, wa 
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elected chairman pro tem. Both men are 
past National presidents. 
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Joe Maryman’s Sales ‘Talk 


The sales talk that Joe S. Maryman, 
q leading agent of the Aetna Life who 
comes from Little Rock, Ark., has used 
with success for fifteen years was given 
by Mr. Maryman at the Wednesday 
afternoon session. 

This is not the same talk that Mr. 
\aryman has had all that time, but one 
he has gradually developed over the pe- 
riod of years, adding new material as his 
experiments showed it to be better. 

Mr. Maryman’s sales talk runs: 

“All men who are inadequately insured 
are afraid of three things: 

1. Premature death. 

2 Premature disability. 

3, Dependent old age. 

“If you buy a policy from me you 
will have none of these to fear. If you 
buy a policy from me, one of three things 
will happen: You will quit, you will die 
or you will live. If you pay one pre- 
mim and quit then you lose all your 
money except that you have been pro- 
tected for a year and that is certainly 
worth something. If you pay two pre- 
miums the same thing happens. If you 
pay three or more premiums and quit, 
then we have to give you part of your 
money back or give you some more in- 
surance or give you an income for life 
and still pay a reasonable amount of 
money at your death.” 

(Then I illustrate briefly as follows, 
the paid up insurance, extending insur- 
ance at the end of three, five, ten, fif- 
teen and twenty years or longer, laying 
stress upon the income for life, together 
with the amount of cash that will be 
payable at death when this income 
ceases. I explain these 
briely—if the prospect asks questions 
then, of course, I talk more about them, 
but otherwise I proceed with the can- 
vass. The figures given here are for a 
policy of $100,000, twenty pay life at age 
33. The annual income for life is based 


also figures 


upon the insured electing to leave the 
cash surrender value of his policy with 
the company, the company to pay him 
whatever rate of interest they earn. The 
present rate is 414%.) 


End Annual 
of Ext. Ins. Paid up Cash Income 
Year Year Insurance or Loan for Life 
3 4 $10,400 $4,100 $184.50 
) 1 19,800 8,100 364.50 
10 18 45,600 20,800 936.00 
a3 25 , 75,500 38,400 1,728.00 
a full paid full paid 56,600 2,547.00 
25 full paid full paid 62,700 2,821.50 
30 full paid fullpaid 68,800 3,096.00 


“If you die, this policy will do the 
things you wanted to do had you lived. 
First it will pay your wife enough money 
each month to provide all of the necessi- 
lies afid some of the luxuries of life. And 
remember it will pay her this money each 
month as long as she lives. Then she 
can devote her time not to drudgery or 
saving in a department store but the 
rest of her life can be given to your 
children. Someone has said that the 
sreatest thing a man can leave his chil- 
tren is their mother’s time. Further- 
More, it will pay all of your debts and 
educate your children so that they can 
‘tep out into the fast moving, competi- 
uve world not handicapped as so many 
are but on an equal basis with those who 
are best equipped. 

“Tf you live, you will receive the great- 
- benefits that come to men who carry 
life insurance. First, you will know that 


should you become disabled, the only 
thing you will have to worry about will 
be getting well, or if you live to be an 
old man, this policy will take care of 
you. Or, should it happen that you have 
been successful in life—that you have 
made money and had ability to keep it— 
if you happen to be one of the five out 
of every hundred who at age 65 can re- 
tire in comfort, then you will have mere- 
ly saved a little more money by having 
had this policy. 

“But remember this, that while you 
live, the greatest benefit that can come 
to you is the absolute assurance’ of 
knowing each day, no matter what hap- 
pens each night, no matter if you never 
wake up, that your home will not be 
broken up, that the children will be edu- 
cated, and that your wife will have a 
decent income as long as she lives. If 
there were no other benefits at all avail- 
able under this policy, this one great as- 
surance alone is worth more than all the 
money that you could ever pay no mat- 
ter if you lived to be 100 years old. Now, 
I have offered you a lot for a little 
money. The company will do exactly as 
I say provided you are in good health. 
Let’s go to the doctor’s office now.” 


Talent and Ability Needed 
In Rural Field Says Curry 


There has been a tendency the last 
year or two to pull the sales force largely 
into the city and neglect rural organiza- 
tion, George D. Curry, manager of 

3ankers Life Co. at Indianapolis, told 
the Managers Section of the National 
Association. This practice cripples an 
agency for years to come and also makes 
it impossible to service the business, he 
said. It is next to impossible, in the 
opinion of Mr. Curry, to have a man in 
a small town of 1,000 or less take charge 
of territory including a much larger 
town and expect him to work it prop- 
erly. 

This is no time for the mediocre sales- 
man even in rural territory, as Mr. Curry 
sees it. In contacting men Mr. Curry 
would avoid the unemployed unless cir- 
cumstances are exceptional or the man 
who is down and out financially as it 
takes some capital to tide over until even 
a good producer can count on a con- 
sistent income. Some requirements for 
success in rural territory that are neces- 
sary in the urban field are proper train- 
ing, energy, initiative and capacity for 
the business. 


Name Credentials Committee 


Chicago, Sept. 26—An important ac- 
tion of the executive committee of thx 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers was the formation of a strong cre- 
dentials committee composed of John 
W. Yates, Los Angeles; J. Stanley Ed- 
wards, Denver; and John W. Clegg, 
Philadelphia. 

The need for such a committee became 
urgent this year because of the contest 
over the presidency of the Association 
whereas in previous years this committee 
has worked only in a perfunctory man- 
ner. 


Breakfast To The Press 


Chicago, Sept. 26—About twenty-five 
attended the annual breakfast to the 
press given by the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. It was held Tues- 
day morning and was attended by th- 
executive officers of the Association, in- 
cluding President Charles C. Thompson. 
He spoke briefly after being introduced 
by I. B. Jacobs, chairman of the pr~ss 
committee of the Chicago convention 
committee. Mr. Thompson explained 
that the breakfast was but a small trib- 
ute for the courtesy and consideration 
that the press has shown the National 
Association. 
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There is only one 


CONTINENTAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


1932 RECORD 
Increase in insurance in force over nine 
million dollars. 


Increase in new paid business over twelve 


million dollars. 


IT MAY INTEREST YOU 








There is a reason 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“Vou Have It Within Your Power” 


Roger B. Hull, Managing Director and General Counsel of the 


National Association, Says Life Insurance Men Can 
Preserve Heritage of Self-Reliance Against 
Threat of Socialized Insurance 


Intelligent self-reliance as the heritage 
of the American people evidenced by the 
hundred billion of life insurance in force 
in this country—more than three-quarters 
of the life insurance in force in the world 

can be preserved against socialization 
the 
vaged in life insurance work, said Roger 


tendencies by men and women en- 


B. Hull, managing director and general 
the National 
Life Underwriters at the closing session 


counsel of Association of 
of the convention at Chicago this week. 

“Life insurance, with its twenty-one bil- 
lion of assets, gathered together through 
the co-operation, and out of the toil and 
effort of more than half of our citizens, 
represents, in my opinion, America’s first 
defense against communism. There is no 
place for life insurance, as we know it, 


and as you men and women sell it, in 


Soviet Russia. There is a reason why 
more than three quarters of the life in- 
surance of the entire civilized world has 
the United 


to be found 


been bought and sold in 
States. And that 


in the still glorious heritage of our peo- 


reason is 


ple—the compelled effort and the crea- 
the This 
enormous trust fund, contributed almost 


tive initiative of individual 
equally out of the weekly pay envelope, 
the check, the 
inheritance, the percentage of profit in 


monthly salary meagre 
business and the margin of the million- 
aire, represents the continuing equity of 
sixty-five million citizens in the wealth 
and prosperity of America. It represents 
the individual achievement of every sec- 
ond inhabitant of our vast country.” 


Conservators of Home and Family 


Continuing Major Hull said: 

“You, the life insurance agents of Am- 
erica, have it within your power to pro- 
tect the threshold of the 
American home. 


from invasion 


“Upon your efforts during these com- 
to a degree 
the 
American woman- 


ing months depends greater 


than I think you realize preserva- 
tion of the dignity of 


hood. The 


children are in your hands. You can pre- 


lives and happiness of little 


serve to them the right to preparation 
You 


and 


in childhoood for useful life. are 
the the the 


family, the two fundamental social units 


conservators of home 
of our civilization. 

“You have it within your power, more 
than any other group of men and women, 
to preserve the heritage of our people 


that self-reliance which not 
but the 


\merican character. 


intelligent 


only has built America lies at 
very foundation of 

“Those are 
They 
not indulging in rhetorical phrases, either 
feel 


have 


strong, soul-searching, sen- 
tences are intended to be so. I am 
which | 
which I 


other 


I am stating a conviction 


strongly than 


held. But 


ments to 


more any 


ever there are enrich- 


American character which are 


peculiarly yours to distribute. 


You have it within your power to de 
flect the bias of our national life from 
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ROGER B 


speculative material success, to richer en- 


joyments in terms of work, culture, and 


play, by providing security for middle- 


class savings, without the effects of spec- 
ulative orgies upon the intrenched class- 
es. You discourage trust in speculative 
investment. You inspire hope in creative 
work. In the process of ulating human 
beings against errors, you can prevent 
their being regulated into the complete 
error of standing still 

“You can become pre-eminently the 


ambassadors of a changed attitude which 
American life. There is a 
friendliness. We have 


has come into 
kindness and 


new 
all become fellow victims of a leveling 
adversity, fellow travelers along a road 


of uncertainty, where the question ‘How 
do things look ahead?’ is the password 
of a new democracy. And the road is one 
where there is more leisure, more time 
to think and to plan for a more certain 
future. And what you have to offer your 
fellow travelers will, more than any other 
commodity or service, satisfy these new 
longings. You are privileged to rebuild 
a nation, to promote a type of life for 
average men, women and children such 
as was inconceivable two or three gener- 
ations ago. 

“You have it within your power, 
through life insurance and annuities, to 


lift the weight of fear and discourage- 
ment—fear lest one may die too soon, 
and leave his dependents helpless—dis- 


couragement lest one may live too long 
and become a burden to his children 
The wealth of this country is not sealed 
in Federal Reserve banks. It is the cour- 
21©e and resourcefulness of its citizens. 
You are purveyors of courage. You in- 
initiative. 

“You have within your power of dis- 
tribution the means by which prudent 
people may hope to make their produc- 
tive vears provide against misfortune, in- 
firmity, and davs of retirement—not a 
system offering only illusions that out of 
its drains unon private enterprise and 
upon more favored can 
scheme requirins no individual responsi 
bility and no reliance unon self—security 
without effort, ease vithout work. liberty 
without obligations. You, more than any 
other group, can prove that a free people 
can become master of its own fate.” 


spire 


citizens come a 
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Frank H. Davis 


(Continued from Page 17) 
our faith in the power of mind and will 
to determine our fate. While this lasts 
there can be no doubt as to the out- 
come.” 

Basing our faith on the evidence of 
things already seen, I think we all feel 
certain that we have come through the 
worst of the economic storm. From the 
readings of the general business barom- 
eter, | feel that it may be some time 
before the sun of prosperity will shine 
so brightly that we need take precau- 
tions against sunstroke. But with a 
product having the inherent value of life 
insurance, with an ever-widening market 
for this product, and with the sales mo- 
mentum we have gathered, so far as our 
business is concerned, I feel no _ hesi- 
tancy about making the prediction, “to- 
morrow fair,” and it is my sincere hope 
that the change in financial weather will 
bring to each of you the fullest measure 
of success and happiness. 


Herman A. Behrens 
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what these things mean, not so much 
technically as what they mean in the 
general scheme of things or v hat they 
symbolize in the new order of affairs 
into which the world is now evoluting. 

We are advisers to our client as re- 
spects his most important business issue, 
namely, life insurance, and to be able 
to advise him wisely we must know about 
these important issues of human rela- 
tionship as they now exist and have 
some definite idea as to their tendencies. 
That is a much more important knowl- 
edge for the life insurance man to have 
than a lot of actuarial figures which try 
to prove to him how cheap his life in- 
surance is or how much cheaper it is 
than some other fellow’s policy. 

What the life insurance policyholder of 
today needs and wants is not cheap in- 
surance but good insurance, and good in- 
surance means not only sound insurance 
but also the kind and the amount of in- 
surance that fits the policyholder’s pres- 
ent and prospective needs in the light of 
current developments. This means that 
the life insurance man must become less 
of an actuary and more of a practical 
economist. It means greater alertness, 
more study and broader vision. 

Inflation Means More Insurance 

This leads to the second point. If this 
country as well as most of the world 
is going by some means into an era of 
inflation, which is to say a lower pur- 
chasing valtic of the dollar, then the 
policvholder’s life insurance needs of 
1930 in dollars have been much increased. 
He must carry more life insurance in 
order to have it equal the purchasing 
power of 1930. If inheritance taxes are 
increasing, life insurance should be ad- 
iusted accordingly. IT should go a step 
farther and say that if they are likely to 
increase in the future that now when 
a policyholder can pass a medical exami- 
nation he should provide for prospective 
ereater future inheritance tax require- 
ments. 

If a purchaser of an annuity felt that 
a certain income was sufficient in 1930, 
it must be increased to comply with pres- 
ent and prospective conditions. If the 
world tendency is in the direction of 
earlier retirement of the active business 
man. then there should be more and 
shorter term limited payment policies 
written. You know much more about 
this phase of the situation than T do. I 
merely give these few illustrations in 
order to make my point clear. 

The Future and Its Test for the 


(Continued from Page 


Agent 
It is a well known fact that the last 
threc vears of the so-called depression 


have been a great time of test as to the 

undness and abilities of institutions. 
That test continues, and the institutions 
‘ hich adapt themselves promptly to the 
new conditions will continue to be suc- 
cessful. 


The same is true of individuals. It is 
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particularly true of the individual ,, 
gaged in the life insurance businesg The 
institutions and individuals who adher. 
to the proven successful methods of 
years ago in their entirety, will not g, 
vive the test of the next ten years. 7, 
chap who tries to do that will g adual 
eliminate himself. The young man ¢q 
ing into the business who does not ha 
obsolete plans and methods to forget 
take his place. 
There will survive of the present sue. 
cessful life insurance agents as the great 
nucleus of life insurance productivity 
those of you (and I hope that it yj 
include all of you) who are young enoyg| 
not in years but in ambition and adapts 
bility and wise enough to use those qual. 
ties in making the necessary changes 
method. After all, our individual fiy 
are really the great adventure to ea¢ 
of us, and the adventure is not so mc 
in the achieving as in the laying of plan; 
that must be thought out first and th» 
fought out. So that these changes yhi¢ 
we must make in our plans are not, 
source of annoyance, not a cause for mp. 
happiness—they are our great oppor. 
tunity to prove again to ourselves thy 
the love of adventure is still ours, 


Riehle Addresses Agents 
Of Jefferson Standard 

Chicago, Sept. 26—Theodore M. Rich! 
general agent, Equitable Life Assurane 
Society, a candidate for president oj 
the National 
writers, this noon made a_business-get- 
talk before the field 
Standard Life 
convention. 


\ssociation of Life Under. 
ting force of tl 
Jefferson attending this 
He said that most of our troubles wer 


being liquidated. The only thing tha 
Yester- 


To survive we must 


matters is today and tomorrow. 
day is over the dam. 
survey. Life insurance is a business based 
upon two broad principles—serving th 
Enlightened 
self-interest is the primary law of exist- 


family and serving oneself. 
ence. A life insurance man’s idealism i: 
that of the practical dreamer. 

Mr. 


use the best ideas constantly, generat 


Riehle recommended that agents 
self-confidence, let themselves go, be def- 
nite, emphatic, make every effort count 
close often and be brutal in doing s0 ij 
Mr. Riehle said that the er- 
life 
upon the idea of finding one person who 
At least that is th 
starting point and you go on from ther 


necessary. 


tire business of insurance is based 


can save $2 a weck. 


he said. 

Another fundamental idea would be t 
memorize the figure of $1,183.75 becaus 
it will produce $100 a month excess it 
terest for one year, or multiples in pro 
portion. 


Ganse’s Long Motor Trip 
Chicago, Sept. 27—Franklin W. Ganst 
Boston, attending the National Associt 
tion convention, recently returned fron 
a fifty-day trip in England during which 
time he traveled extensively in automo 


bile through all parts of the country 


Hill Speaks Before Agency 
Chicago, Sept. 28. Hill, wh 
just recently became director of agencies 
Mutual Life, wa 


Grant L 


for the Northwestern 
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formally introduced to the members 0 
the Hobart and Oates Agency in Chicag 
at a luncheon today. Mr. Hill was i 
troduced by Ralph H. Hobart, followis 
which he spoke briefly and urged the 
salesmen to use the old fashioned a 
peals to sentiment and to stick longet 
in their interviews. 
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Prospecting Individual Problem 


The evolution of a prospecting plan by 
yhich an agent can bring himself into 
favorable contact with prospects is an 
individual problem and must be solved 
by the individual agent, O. Sam Cum- 
mings, general agent for the Kansas City 
Life in Dallas, Texas, told the Wednes- 
jay afternoon session. 

Every life 
about natural contacts, centers of influ- 
endless chain, personal observa- 


insurance agent knows 


ence, : 
tion, cold canvassing and various types 
L ’ 


of advertising as methods of obtaining 
prospects ; that old policyholders, con- 
from policyholders, newspaper clip- 


tacts 

pings and membership lists constitute 
gources of prospects, Mr. Cummings 
said. 


“It matters very little what particular 
methods or sources you utilize provided 
they furnish you with a steady stream 
of prospects upon whom you may call. 
Granting a knowledge of the principles, 
our problem is to so organize our prac- 
tices as to meet the special conditions 
confronting the life underwriter today. 

“Prospecting methods always have and 
always will reflect the age, previous busi- 
ness or professional training and experi- 
ence, social, political and religious rela- 
Methods 
that are peculiarly adapted to the per- 


tionships of life underwriters. 


sonalities of certain agents are worth- 
less to certain others. Sources of pros- 
pects of the utmost value to some prove 
awaste of time to others. A prospect- 
ing plan is a matter of adaption rather 
than one of adoption, and unless you 
develop a plan which fits you it will be 
useless, 

“It is axiomatic that the initial pre- 
paratory step in the selling process is 
prospecting, and that the object of all 
prospecting is to separate an individual 
from the mass to determine whether he 
can be sold life insurance. Important 
as is prospecting, sight must not be lost 
of the fact that the ultimate objective 
is to sell life insurance, and prospecting 
is but a means of assembling the raw 
material out of which saies are made.” 
Mr. Cummings obtained from fifty of 
his agents the sources of each man’s 
last ten closed cases. The 500 replies 
were tabulated as follows: 


IN ao cys ee gedamanenes aes 111 
DL acct tevesseneekacndieneee ses 70 
Relative of policyholder .........eee-eeeee 56 
Recommended by personal friend.......... 48 
Person with whom agent does business..... 35 
nnn yo ciaa aacae ae eens 35 
ramen Policvholder .....ccccvcccessecees 25 
ENN oa! wiciawis nia na winds 17 
NN asa naw isan addin dae wR 7 
ES Eee eee ee 16 
Recommended by policyholder .... 600060000 13 
new of unsatisfied need.........22.2eeee: 11 
MOEN SETI BOUCH oi occ ccs cee sccneses 8 
Applicant asked for policy..........e.eee- 8 
Fellow church or lodge member..........- 8 
tmployed by same employer...........++++ 4 
DE GRO oa o's pssscre ve vinieeiccurawe 4 
SEE WOOO GOUNOe og. cccdaascccemecuce 4 
eae ETRE Se ees 2 
Inquiry ON RNR ag 55 sace dcccgrwincdp Sere 2 
‘Mvassing all persons in one profession 2 


At the meeting of the Managers Section 
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"f the convention Ralph A. Trubey, man- 
wer, Guardian Life, Fargo, N. D., dis- 
muved the _bersonal production of the 
mo gd with special reference to the 
; town or rural agency. Tllis talk 
follows arn 
In discussing the personal production 
the manager or general 





For Each Agent, Says Cummings 


Certain policy suggested prospect’s name.. 
Knew had no insurance.......-.++.eeee0- 
Recommended by examiner 
Employe of agent 
Delivery of check on matured policy...... 


“It is interesting to note, that out of 
the 500 cases 197, or nearly 40%: of the 
total, were prospects through the natural 
contacts of the agents—personal friends, 
those recommended by personal friends, 
persons with whom the agent does busi- 
ness, etc. It is also interesting to note 
that the second largest group were sold 
as a result of cold canvassing,” said Mr. 
Cummings. 


How Returns Varied 


“Study of the reports received from 
the individual agents was even more re- 
vealing than the totals regarding the 
sources and methods utilized in the 500 
cases. One agent showed every one of 
the last ten persons he wrote were 
strangers; he wrote them as a result of 
cold canvassing. And yet more than one- 
half the group showed no cold canvass- 
ing prospects in the list sold. 

“One agent showed nine out of ten 
cases written on policyholders, yet one- 
fourth of the group showed no business 
whatever from that source. Over 20% 
of the last 500 cases written by these 
fifty agents were prospects because they 
were personal friends, and yet some 
agents did not show a single case where 
the applicant was a prospect because he 
was a friend. 

“There may have been a time when an 
average experienced life underwriter 
could have depended upon one or two 
methods of obtaining prospects. or 
sources of prospects, but I am convinced 
that lopsided prospecting plans are re- 
sponsible for a high percentage of fail- 
ures among life insurance people, both 
experienced and new, under conditions 
such as have prevailed during the last 
four years. 

“The agent who confines himself to 
two or three prospecting methods or 
plans has no ground for complaint for 
his reduced production and profits when 
a wealth of additional methods and 
sources is available for his use~not only 
available, but well known to every rate 
book carrier. 


Attitude on Programming 


“The principal methods of obtaining 
prospects mentioned in the replies in the 
order of number of times each method 
is mentioned are as follows: natural con- 
tacts, offer one policy to fit one need, 
centers of influence, advertising, cold 
canvass, programming, endless chain and 
personal observation. 

“The only new feature in the replies 
received is the emphasis upon ‘product’ 
sales as distinguished from ‘service’ sales 
—offering one policy to fit one need, as 
distinguished from programming. As a 
desirable method of prospecting under 
present conditions programming is ap- 
parently less productive of business in 
the minds of those who replied to my 
questionnaire than it was under more 
prosperous conditions, although six of 
those who replied listed programming as 
what they consider the most important 
method of prospecting.” 


The Manager’s Personal Production 


feel is the proper method in a rural or 
small town agency, for my experience has 
been wholly within these lines. 

During the last four years the general 
agent who has done considerable person- 
al business in the five or ten-year period 
preceding the depression has been in a 
better financial position than has the 


manager who gave his entire time to 


With 


agency building. this financial 





backlog he has been in a better position 
to keep his agency intact because of more 
liquid funds than has the general agent 
or manager who had to rely upon the 
renewals of business originated by his 
men. This brings me to the first point 
in our discussion of the great financial 
independence to a general agent who de- 
votes a part of his time to personal pro- 
duction and in so doing gives him a bet- 
ter fighting chance to keep his agency 
going because of the greater reserves he 
has at his command. 

It seems to me that the general agent 
who does considerable personal produc- 
tion can instruct his men as to the proper 
method of procedure, the use of organ- 
ized sales talks and in managing their 
time because he is asking them to do 
the things which he himself does each 
day. In other words the manager does 
not sit back and become complacent, and 
satisfied by trying out himself the meth- 
ods which he has recommended to his 
men. He has learned to attack the new 
barriers which have arisen because of the 
changed financial conditions of the pur- 
chasing public. I contend that the gen- 
eral agent who will chart his time to al- 
low himself the opportunity of learning 
at first hand what obstacles must be sur- 
mounted today will not only be more 
sympathetic with his field force but he 
will be better able to get to the bottom 
of his agents’ trouble and thereby in- 
crease his own efficiency as a sales op- 
erator. 

I feel that Clay Hamlin’s plans of or- 
ganizing one’s time have been far more 
effective with his men and others who 
have adopted his plan because of the 
fact that Mr. Hamlin himself the 
very things he requires his men to do. 
The little corporal, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
said he never asked his soldiers to do a 
thing he couldn’t do as well or better 
himself. First hand knowledge through 
actual work in the field will make of us 
more sympathetic and understanding 
field generals and growth in management 
of ourselves will follow as day does the 
night. 

In rural territory the general agent 
must do a considerable amount of joint 
business with his local or sub-agents and 
unless he likes to do personal business 
he will be a misfit in this field. Book 
knowledge helps but little, for when you 
go into the small town or rural commun- 


do« Ss 


ity and start a new representative he 
wants to see the general agent facing 
the prospect in an actual case. Sales 


technique counts most, for the new man 
is measuring the general agent in terms 
of his ability to close the case at hand. 
The gencral agent who does considerable 
personal production is able to adapt him- 
self to cach situation. He must not limit 
his personal efforts to one class of pros- 
pects for he will be called upon to talk 
life income or annuity to teachers and 
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the next moment to talk term protection 
for liquidation of a mortgage on a farm. 
The farmer’s son who wants a reasonable 
premium period endowment is interested 
in a Thirty Payment Life. Only the 
general agent who talks their language 
and reaches the crux of the situation at 
the opening of the interview will be able 
to give a good account of himself before 
the local representative. 

The question will be raised as to the 
amount of time that should be devoted 
to purely personal production on the 
part of the general agent. This will vary 
from 10% to 334%.% of the time of the 
general agent and of course depends up- 
on the amount of office work that he has 
to do together with the time that he will 
allot to the supervision of his present 
force and the time that will be consumed 
in bringing in new organization. If we 
place ourselves upon a rigid schedule of 
time control and make each moment 
count, I feel certain that in the larger 
communities certain hours per day could 
be given over to personal production with 
increased production for the manager 
and, as mentioned above, a keencr ap- 
preciation of the obstacles that confront 
the life underwriter today. The very fact 
that most companies are now expecting 
the general agents to do some personal 
production makes this subject an inter- 
esting one, and if a greater financial sta- 
bility has come to the general agents 
who have done personal production, then 
certainly they are better satisfied and 
offer a better type of leadership than is 
true of the agency where the manager 
has been hampered by reason of a poor 
financial backing. If the manager finds 
that certain types of business are not 
renewing as they should, he can easily 
determine what is the cause for the 
heavy lapse ratio in his own business and 
consequently can give pointed advice to 
his men as to better methods of con- 
servation. On the other hand, if his own 
business renews with more unerring reg- 
ularity than does that of his agents, he 
can likewise put his finger upon the dif- 
ficulty by analyzing the various types of 
lives underwritten by his agents and 
learn whether his representatives are 
servicing their policyholders as he has 
serviced his own. 

In this connection I wish to have you 
consider several questions that seem 
to me to be of practical value to us all. 
First, shall we have a given time each 
day for personal production or shall we 
devote one or more days per week ex- 
clusively to personal production? Sec- 
ond, with new men, shall our joint ef- 
forts be rewarded by a split of commis- 
sions and if not when shall we cease 
giving all of our commissions on joint 
business to our local representatives ? 
Third, shall we make our representatives 
use our organized sales talks or some 
substitute which we feel is ample ? 


Simple, Brief Expressions Most 
Effective In Sale, Keplar Says 


J. M. Keplar, Bankers Life agent at 
Elkhart, Ind., the 


producers of the company, played a “re- 


and one of leading 
turn engagement” when he spoke at the 
convention Thursday. He had also ad- 
the 


last year in San Francisco. 


dressed convention at its meeting 


In his address which was of an in- 
spirational nature Mr. Keplar recom- 
mended to the agents that they study 


the lives of several great engineers and 
also Biblical characters. In his Biblical 
section he remarked: 

“Do not forget that the Master Sales- 
man had a great sense of humor, was 
a creative thinker, used little words 
few words—and_ short sentences. \ 
single sentence grips your attention; 
three or four more tell the story; one 
or two more and the application is driven 
home. | 

“When you are making a sale, don’t 


try to bankrupt the English language 
Express your thoughts directly and 
simply. Make every word count. An 
attempt at high-flown, long words will 


give your prospect the same idea as the 
old man who said, ‘Whenever | hear a 


feller use a big word, I allus wonder 
kin he spell it.’ 
“T trust you Engineers of Estate 


Building appreciate the fact that killing 
time is not murder; it is suicide. There- 
fore, wring each moment dry—get 
money, ves, but don’t let money get you 
Learn to think creatively, for on the 
shoulders of creative thinkers the world 
will move forward to success. 

“Develop your own ideas and don’t be 
afraid to start out on an untrodden path 
There are ideas and visions in every 
one of vou that are smothering for lack 
of ventilation. them an = airin 
through words, actions and creative li\ 
ing. Let them guide your destiny. Stud) 


Give 


hard, think quickly, talk gently, and act 
irankly.” 
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C. L. U. College Also Has Program 
For Educating Public, Huebner Tells 


Program of Training for Life Underwriters Not Intended to Be 


Guarantee of Success but an Aid to Obtaining It, 
His Answer to Critics 


Not only does the American College 
of Life Underwriters educate Life in- 
surance agents in their business, but it 
also has a program for education of the 
general public in the rudiments of life in- 
surance, a program which is now being 
carried out in ninety-nine universities 
and colleges, Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean of 
the Under- 
writers, told the Thursday morning ses- 
sion of the convention. 


American College of Life 


In discussing this lesser-known feature 
of the work Dr. 
Huebner banking, 
transportation and other leading business 


American College’s 

said, “Accounting, 
callings have for years made a strong 
bid for adequate representation in the 
nation’s educational system, and in the 
interest of winning public esteem. Life 
insurance should do likewise. The 
American College of Life Underwriters 
program has again given an impetus to 
this particular movement. One of its 
originally declared objectives is: ‘Co- 
operation with universities and colleges 
in general life insurance education, since 
the subject is regarded as fundamentally 
important and well worthy of incorpora- 
tion into a business school’s curriculum.’ 

“According to a recent survey, conduct- 
ed by the American College, ninety-nine 
universities and colleges offered a gen- 
eral survey course in insurance, includ- 
ing life insurance to the extent of about 
half of the course. Approximately 3,740 
students were enrolled in these courses 
during 1931, the year in which the sur- 
vey was made. Fifty-two institutions, 
comprising mostly the larger ones which 
have business schools, reported sixty- 
five special life insurance courses, cov- 
ering the principles, practices and eco- 
nomics of the subject, and an attendance 
in these courses for 1931 of 4,840 
students. 

“Despite the shortness of time of its 
operations, it is important to note the 
service of our college in the establish- 
ment and the improvement of these spe- 
cial courses. Correspondence would indi- 
cate that the college was instrumental in 
the inauguration of life insurance in- 
struction in at least twenty-five insti- 
tutions of higher learning, during the 
past five years, where no such instruc- 
tion existed before. The significance of 
such service to the life insurance insti- 
tution cannot be over estimated. The 
college’s standards have been such as to 
win and hold the respect and co-opera- 
tion of standard educational institutions. 


General Courses Breed Future Personnel 


“The courses serve, to a substantial 
degree, as feeders to the life insurance 
personnel of the future. Numerous teach- 
ers will also emerge to teach the sub- 
ject in our high schools, as well as in 
higher institutions of learning, and also 
will be better qualified and more friendly 
to the cause than would otherwise be 
the case. 

‘But above all these thousands of stu- 
dents will go back to their respective 
communities to become the future lead- 
ers in business, with the press. in the 
pulpit and in the schools, in social work, 
and in numerous other capacities. And 
they will be friends of life insurance, 
spreading its gospel wherever they go. 
They will be your ally. 

“The 8,500 students referred to for the 
vear 1931 will soon increase to 17,000, and 
later, let us hope, to 34,000 annually, all 
to be leaders and disciples for your bene- 
fit. That will mean a growing public in- 








DR. S. S. HUEBNER 


terest. Even now it is possible, as my 
experience has shown, to have from 2,00) 
to 3,000 of a city’s most representative 
citizens meet and stay for a two hour 
lecture on life insurance and what it 
does. That was certainly not the case 
ten years ago. 

“Soon the movement will be much 
more intense, and your subject will be 
willingly assigned to practically every 
platform, directly and without any of the 
camouflage of previous years. That is 
the result of public education through 
our educational system. The American 
College will certainly not overlook the 
possibilities, and for your benefit, of this 
inviting avenue of life insurance prog- 
ress.” 


Combating Agency Turnover and 
High Lapsation 


Turning to activities of the college 
within the business, Mr. Huebner 
touched on two serious problems which 
the college is trying to combat. He re- 
marked, “The years from 1924 to 1929 
constituted a period of great prosperity. 
Life insurance, like many other lines of 
activity, was flushed with success. I am 
inclined to feel that traveling in the fu- 
ture will not be as easy as before, and 
that the life insurance business will have 
to tackle vigorously the two greatest 
wastages in the business, namely (1) the 
unfortunate and astounding turnover in 
personnel, and (2) the equally unfortu- 
nate and extraordinary lapsation in busi- 
ness. It does seem strange that so large 
a number of life insurance workers in 
the field should flit in and out of the 
calling each year. 

“It seems equally strange that normally 
about one-half of all life insurance ef- 
fort must be devoted each year to re- 
place the unfortunate turn-over in out- 
standing life insurance. The two wast- 
ages are closely allied to each other, and 
the fundamental solution with respect to 
both lies largely in the direction of edu- 
cation.” 

Answer to Critics 


A warning against misjudging the suc- 
cess of the C.L.U. program by failine 
to understand its purpose and its limita- 
tions was issued by Dr. Huebner. “Th> 
C.L.U. program is net a guarantee cf 
success,” he said. “It is not a guarantec 
that the holder of the C.L.U. designatien 
will make more money, or that he will 
work harder, or will walk straighter. It 
is not a guarantee of anything, any more 





than any other course of higher educa- 
tion can be a guarantee of success. 

“So many there are who unwittingly 
judge the C.L.U. movement by some 
holder of the C.L.U. designation who 
does not measure up to their ideal of 
success. Yet that is absolutely no ar- 
gument. Everyone of the finest schools 
in law, medicine, dentistry, engineering, 
architecture, agriculture, accounting, and 
business science in the nation can count 
many among their graduates who are 
miserable failures, and some even who 
are being boarded at the public expense 
for a long term of years. But no one 
will, upon reflection, oppose such schools 
for such occasional happenings. 

“No one will oppose the church be- 
cause some clergyman has strayed from 
the path of righteousness or because his 
church is consistently and probably jus- 
tifiably empty. And so it is with the 
C.L.U. movement or any other worthy 
educational movement. Whenever we 
deal in large numbers, as is now the 
case in the C.L.U. movement, unfortu- 
nately there are some black sheep who 
fail to use their education, or who misuse 
it, or who even violate the pledge of 
ethical conduct which they signed when 


Harry Phillips, Jr. ‘Tells Value Of 
Planned Sale In “Selling Security’ 


Harry Phillips, Jr., million dollar pro- 
ducer in the Ralph G. Engelsman agency 
of the Penn Mutual, New York, in his 
talk on “Selling Security” said the agent 
must first have firm confidence that he is 
rendering a real service, believing so 
thoroughly in life insurance that he has 
bought himself what he is suggesting to 
the other fellow to buy. The agent these 
days, he felt, must take advantage of 
every opportunity to close the sale, in 
fact, to do everything possible to get 
action and get the check, if possible, in 
the first interview. 

Planning the sale carefully in advance 
has been a big factor in Mr. Phillips’ 
success as a producer and he said that 
he had one sales talk down pat, which 
he called the “minimum income.” He 
explained: 

“Tt is a sales talk which gets you a 
lot of information, as to family, amount 
of insurance, amount of minimum in- 
come to provide, needs, etc. Before I 
went out to do business, I planned and 
planned thoroughly whom I wanted to 
see, and what I was going to sell him. 
This, of course, was easier to do with 
people that I knew well. Next I learned 
something that was valuable from the 
start, that is, that in my other business 
I was doing what you might call hap- 
hazard selling, but where you are creat- 
ine a need for life insurance, it is neces- 
sary to give some thought to what you 
are going to sell and what you are going 
to say. 

Planning Makes Sale More Effective 


“With the help I received in my office 
I learned how to plan cases so I sel- 
dom go out without having written down 
my entire plan of action. I believe that 
many sales are made in the mind of the 
salesman and I always want to feel con- 
fident that, if I were the buyer, I would 
buy what I am presenting to the pros- 
pect. On a thoroughly planned case we 
must be told that we are going to make 
a sale before we go out.” 

Mr. Phillips said he has always taken 
advice from the successful men in the 
business. He has also tried to co-oper- 
ate wholeheartedly with all drives in his 
agency, appreciating, however, that a 
drive is no reason for the public to buy 
but it is a good reason for the agent 
to sell. “We all need this added push,” 
he emphasized. 

The speaker then presented a few sales 
ideas that have come ont of cases which 
he has written, one of the most inter- 
esting of them being a business case 
which demonstrated the value of getting 
a credit man’s opinion as to whether the 


a 





they submitted their application for »,, 
mission to take the C.L.U. examination 


What C.L.U. Is 


“If the completion of the C.L.U. cou 
is not a guarantee, then what is it? Th 
answer is simple. It represents a fy: 
of information and a fund of ideas whic 
is so comprehensive as to meet the stan 
ard of knowledge which a life unde, 
writer should have in order to be a tq, 
sonable master of the subject-maty, 
within which he practices, judged in 4, 
light of the economic ramifications—g, 
development—to which that subject-ma, 
ter has attained in recent years. 

“The C.L.U. program is a phase ,; 
adult education, the greatest devel, 
ment of the century in the field of e4y. 
cation. Twenty-five years ago the bus. 
ness man felt ashamed to be catch: 
studying. Then the idea was to fn 
education at a certain time, and to wor 
staticly thereafter, without thought , 
any further investment educational 
within him. The personal potential «. 
tate was to remain submerged and ¢} 
acquired estate was henceforth to }, 
worshipped. Today the tendency 
rapidly changing.” ‘ 


insurance protection was needed, 
said: 
“In planning business cases I ha 


found it a great help first to get a thor. 
ough business report, such as Dun’s anj 
Bradstreet’s, on my prospect. The cay 
in question was a sole proprietorship. He 
was a man I had formerly sold silk t 
The report showed that he had approx: 
mately $30,000 in his business and tha 
he was doing a considerable business for 
his capital. I knew that it was a styl 
business and if anything should happen 
to him, in the height of his season, with 
thousands of dollars’ worth of merchar- 
dise in work, that liquidation at such 
a time would prove fatal. I was con- 
vinced in my mind that the success oi 
this one man business was solely de- 
pendent upon my prospect. 


An Actual Selling Experience 


“T planned exactly what I was going 
to say and called. He gave a surprising 
amount of favorable comment to my 
plan but he said it was absolutely in- 
possible for him to buy at this time. Hi 
was cutting down his overhead, his bus: 
ness was not good, he was conserving 
every penny, and while some day he i- 
tended to take out life insurance in favor 
of his business, his accountant said thai 
the lid was down and that not one cen! 
was to be laid out except for absolute 
necessities. I told him this was a me 
cessity but he said ‘nothing doing’ 

“I then got him to give me a letter 
of introduction to his accountant. I fel 
that if I could sell his accountant the 
idea I might be able to sell it to him 
but the accountant was more hard boiled 
He said, ‘Business insurance is a grea! 
idea but not right now. I want to st 
how this man’s season turns out. I have 
given him strict instructions, and he 
takes my advice, to spend no money 
unless it is of the utmost need.’ No 
being satisfied I went back to my Pro 
pect and said, ‘You say. No; your a 
countant says, No; but I’d say, Yes. 

“Tet me tell you this. You most likely 
buy a great deal of merchandise from 
one particular house, a very large houst 
T don’t know who they are, and I don! 
know their credit man, but you pre 
sumably owe them a great deal of mone! 
and they certainly would not want you" 
spend five cents that would jeopardz 
your season and their outstanding bills 
T said, ‘Call up their credit man and a 
him if you have any license to spét 








$700 for business insurance at a time like 
this.’ Well, as this credit man said, aM 
every credit man will say, ‘Tt will be the 
best thing you ever did’ He bought. 
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Grant L. Hill Addresses National 


Chapter Of 


Chicago, Sept. 28—An annual event in 
the convention of the National Associa- 
tion is the dinner meeting of the Char- 
tered Life Underwriters which tonight 
was held in the grand ballroom. Wil- 
fam T. Stedman, president of the Na- 
tional Chapter, Chartered Life Under- 
writers, was chairman and the principal 
speaker was Grant L. Hill, new director 
of agencies of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life and one of America’s outstanding 
C. L. U’s. One guest was Dr. S. S. 


Huebner. 

Early in his talk Mr. Hill thanked the 
older general agents and producers for 
their attitude in co-operating with and 
doing so much to encourage the move- 
ment and in inducing younger men to 
study for the award. It all grew out of 
a desire to better conditions in the busi- 
ness. He briefly described what life in- 
surance owes the veterans too and what 
they have done to help build the bed- 
rock foundation on which the younger 
generation is now standing in carving 
careers. 

Facing a New Philosophy 

Mr. Hill then looked into the future 
and described its opportunities. He does 
not think insurance 1s suddenly going to 
become easy to sell in the popular sense. 

“We are always going to have to sell 
our product although many feel they sell 
ideas and as a result lite insurance 1s 
purchased from them. That, too, is sell- 
ing and in the highest form and we are 
going to do plenty of it in the future. 
“After what the public has gone 
through, however, it has begun to ac- 
quire a new philosophy of life and with 
ita new sense of values and thus is giv- 
ing a new and higher appraisal to the 
meaning of the word ‘security as it 
applies to self and family. : 

“It is the duty of the C. L. U. to re- 
mind the public in no uncertain terms 
that the time to get on the right track is 
while their future is still ahead of them. 
The new type of buyer is a critical buyer 
and C. L. U.’s are qualified to furnish 
the evidence that insurance protection 1s 
complete protection. 

“Subscribers to Consumers Research 
Service conducted by critic and analyst 
Stuart Chase were advised definitely that 
protection against incompetent agents 1s 
assured by going to a C. L. U. This is 
convincing evidence of rapid recognition 
being gained by C. L. U.” 

Responsibilities of C. L. U. 

Mr. Hill then discussed C. L. U. re- 
sponsibilities. He admitted there are 
many critics of the C. L. U. movement. 
The first criticism is that the C. L. U. 
should take off the high hat and get 
down to earth. Mr. Hill denied that 
to create a 


there was any attempt ‘ 
“holier than thou” group of under- 
writers. 


“But if there is a growing feeling that 
Wwe are trying to create such an organ- 
ization it behooves us to offset it by our 
attitude and by stating the facts because 
itis by our action and our attitude that 
the critics will judge us.” 

The second criticism of any conse- 
quence Mr. Hill thought very important 
and that was from those successful in 
the business who sneer when the fact is 
brought to their attention that some man 
even when with their organization is a 

L. U. and who may remark “He is 
fine but I wish he would quit his pro- 
fessional counseling and write a little 
life insurance for a change. He hasn't 
been on the ball since his C. L. U. de- 
gree. How about the C. L. U. in your 
agency ?” 


Business Won’t Come to One’s Desk 
_ Mr. Hill said, “Now you may say that 


is an exaggerated case, but the fact re- 
Mains that entirely too many in the in- 


C.L.U. On Its Aims 


surance business in positions of author- 
ity feel that there is too much of a ten- 
dency on the part of many C. L. U.’s to 
expect business to come to them at their 
desk because of the coveted award. 

“I have had my C. L. U. diploma hang- 
ing on the wall of my office since 1928,” 
commented Mr. Hill, “and I have yet to 
have anyone phone me and insist on 
buying life insurance because of it. And 
I might add, I didn’t expect anyone to 
either. My C. L. U. designation has been 
of inestimable value and assistance to 
me in my work in the field as those of 
you present I am sure can also testify. 

“I think the dollar and cents value 
placed on it by Dean Huebner is ex- 
tremely conservative. But certainly no 
one should expect its attainment auto- 
matically to make possible a change in 
his sales procedure to a point where it 
becomes unnecessary for him to make 
the requisite calls and expend the maxi- 
mum of effort.” 

Mr. Hill then analyzed the criticism. 
He said that if C. L. U. critics were go- 
ing to single them out it was up to them 


No Crowding Or Confusion At Convention 
In Spite of Jammed Multitude In Hotel 


Chicago, Sept. 29—The annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters being over, what is the 
size-up of a hotel of 5,000 guests, in view 





to give the best performance possible to 
justify the award by their work, their 
standing, their conduct, their profession- 
alism. 

A C. L. U. should be every inch a 
business man in the life insurance busi- 
ness. He should conduct himself in a 
professional manner and remember that 
selling is service in its highest form. 

With the Northwestern Mutual Life 

but one C. L. U. has left the life insur- 
ance business and that company has 
seventy-seven men who are C. L. U.’s. 
. He found that preparation for C. L. U. 
examinations has not adversely affected 
the paid for business of the average stu- 
dent agent. The decline of business of 
the C. L. U. in the past three years has 
been considerably less than that of the 
company’s average agent or of the com- 
pany’s fifty leading agents. 


of apprehension upon arrival of jammed 
multitudes ? 

The writer did not count the number 
of persons turned away as he was only 
interested in those under the Hotel Ste- 
vens roof. Strange as it may seem the 
place did not seem crowded nor could 
you fail to find a seat in the chief res- 
taurants of the hotel. 

There were no long waits for elevators 
and the other big national convention 
meeting in the hotel at the same time 
did not cross paths nor get in each 
other’s way except on the sole occasion 
when during the first executive session 
the other convention had possession of 
the grand ballroom. 

The servants of the hotel were polite 
and I saw no tiphounds around. The 
floor clerks were on the job and there, 
too, was an absence of tip-hounds. 

The only draw-back I saw was it took 
a long time to get a bottle of ginger-ale 
if you ordered it from a room and | 
would not order a meal sent to the room 
if I telephoned for it too close to train 
time and wanted to eat and run. 











Nearly 


in force. 








A CENTURY 
OF PROGRESS 


As the whole world marvels over the “Century of Progress” exposition at 
Chicago’s great World’s Fair, the State Mutual is enjoying its 90th year of 
uninterrupted business activity. When this old New England company was 
incorporated in 1844, there were only four other life insurance companies in 
the United States. Today its territory embraces the entire country from coast 
to coast and now the State Mutual has well over $600,000,000 of insurance 


Today, as in 1844, the State Mutual believes and practices two funda- 
mental principles which have been characteristic of the Company’s growth for 
ninety years—sound, conservative financial management and recognition of the 
rights and interests of policyholders and their beneficiaries. 


These principles have endured down through the years of prosperity and 
progress as well as through the periods of financial stress and economic upheaval. 


The year 1933 finds the State Mutual in an excellent condition financially 
and equipped to extend intelligent and sympathetic service. 


Our salesmen are carefully selected and well-trained. Backed by years of 
experience we point with pride to “nearly a century of progress” in one of the 
greatest of all business institutions—life insurance. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 
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Use Of Institutional Advertising 
To Educate Public Urged By Myrick 


To Serve Institution of Life Insurance Rather Than to Get 
New Business or Agents Says Chairman of Conservation 
Committee; Suggests Bureau Be Established 


Co-operative advertising by life insur- 
ance companies for the purpose of edu- 
cating the public would serve a number 
of valuable purposes Julian S. Myrick, 
chairman of the National Association 
conservation committee, told the conven- 
tion in presenting his report. 

The committee report says: 


Your committee believes that more 
and more people in the life insurance 
business have become convinced that the 
institution of life insurance would be 
better served if there was some plan of 
co-operative advertising for the conser- 
vation of old business, and not for the 
purpose of increasing new business or 
obtaining additional agents. 

All the companies jointly to subscribe 
to a fund to establish a Bureau in con- 
junction with the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau; any one of the other 
co-operative enterprises that have been 
set up by the combined companies or 
even an independent Bureau. 

It could be used to inform our 65,000,- 
000 policyholders as to the necessity of: 
1. Keeping their insurance in force. 
2. Keeping their health constantly 

checked up. 

3. The necessity of 
rather than lapsing. 

4. Information as to the tax life in- 
surance is paying and to keep them in- 
formed as to added prospective taxation 
and that the existing and proposed added 
tax nieans additional cost for insurance, 
together with other public questions 
about which it is necessary to inform 
and to continue to inform our policy- 
holders. 

Upon the conclusion of last year’s con- 
vention and the adoption of our report, 
as chairman of the committee, I sent out 
through National Headquarters, the fol- 
lowing letter: 

“Last year in connection with the com- 
mittee on institutional advertising of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers I sent to you a copy of the report 
which was rendered at the National Con- 
vention held during that year. 


repaying loans 


Change in Purpose Noted 


“The Association has requested me to 
again send you the report this year and 
to call your attention to the fact that it 
marks a distinct change in the purpose 
for which the companies should adver- 
tise. You will find that the committee 
has come to the conclusion that the only 
basis for institutional publicity, at the 
present time, is for the benefit of the 
conservation of business by keeping their 
existing policyholders informed and re- 
sold as to the insurance they have in 
force. 

“In times like these when people are 
surrendering their life insurance, a great 
deal of which is due to misunderstand- 
ing, lack of confidence and in some 
cases ‘twisting,’ a large amount of busi- 
ness would be saved and the policy- 
holders themselves would be more thor- 
oughly informed as to their existing in- 
surance by some campaign of advertis- 
ing by the companies. 

“We of the old field are confident that 
this is an important and necessary thing 
to bring into action to help conserve our 
existing business and we hope most sin- 
cerely that the company executives will 
give it their individual and collective at- 
tention.” 

Found Much Support 


The replies received were very encour- 
aging and it would appear that most 
everyone in the life insurance business 
believes that the idea of co-operative ad- 
vertising for the conservation of busi- 
ness would be a good thing, yet the 


leadership to bring it about is still lack- 
ing, but eventually it must come. 

It is interesting to note that William 
A. Law, president of the Penn Mutual 
Life, rather encourages this idea and I 
quote from a statement made by him 
under date of August 10 in Printer’s 
Ink: 

“The institution of life insurance has 
passed the dawn of a new day in the 
distribution of its services and companies 
must use the powerful supplementary aid 
of national advertising in their selling 
processes. 
in competition with the luxury and 
super-comfort dollar. The vast increase 
in luxuries and in articles and services 
that offer convenience or comfort has 
made the work of the Life Underwriter 
more difficult. Particularly is this true 
of goods and services sold on the instal- 
ment plan, for it is easier to accept that 
which gives immediate enjoyment or 
service than that which entails a long- 
continuing obligation until the distant 
future.” 

I am sure that by degrees the chief 
executives of the companies are begin- 
ning more and more to realize the value 
and importance of their getting together 
to keep their policyholders informed as 
to what is going on in the Institution of 
Life Insurance, backed up by their own 
individual company advertising and 
eventually the initiative and leadership 
which necessarily must come from this 
group will be found and this most im- 
portant step in the functions of the life 
insurance companies will be properly or- 
ganized. 


Association Long in Favor 


For every twenty years your associa- 
tion has been on record as proposing 
this idea; you can talk with any of the 
men in the field and will find that they 
are unanimously of the opinion that a 
plan of this sort should be worked out 
and that it would be of great value and 
benefit in the conservation of existing 
Life insurance on the books of the vari- 
ous companies. 

The large general policy of the life 
insurance companies is that it is a meth- 
od whereby the citizens of this country, 
through their individual thrift and sav- 
ing, may invest their money collectively 
to protect themselves and their families 
against death, emergencies and old age. 
By doing this, through their own initia- 
tive and energy, they relieve their 
friends and relatives, and more often 
the government, against providing for 
their dependents in the event of death, 
emergencies such as unemployment and 
other forms of adversity, and finally for 
their old age pension. The government 
should seek to encourage this kind of 
financial independence and should not 
seek to tax it to a greater extent than is 
necessary to pay for the proper govern- 
mental supervision, and should pass such 
laws as are necessary to protect policy- 
holders and the eventual beneficiaries. 


$96,00,000 Excess Taxation 


When you realize that the taxes im- 
posed upon life insurance companies is 
in excess of $100,000,000 a year and only 
about $4,000,000 is necessary to support 
the various state insurance departments, 
it is realized that these policyholders are 
making a very substantial contribution to 
the cost of government. 

We have just seen the great City of 
New York reach out its hand in at- 
tempting to tax these savings, which 
have been accumulated for the protec- 
tion of widows and children and for old 
age, to an extent never contemplated be- 
fore. If the policyholders were kept in- 
formed there would be aroused such a 


The life insurance dollar is. 


public opinion against this form of tax- 
ation that the politicians would hardly 
dare to attempt it. 

Our policyholders must be continually 
informed and educated with regard to: 

1. The options and privileges which 
are extended to them under the various 
modes of settlement in their policy con- 
tracts. 

2. The theory and practice of the in- 
vestment policies of the several com- 
panies. 

3. Protecting themselves by their in- 
dividual initiative and thrift which will 
make their Government and civilization 
a better and stronger one. This can only 
be brought about by the companies tell- 
ing their story collectively so that their 
policyholders have a continuing and ab- 
solute understanding and grasp of the 
value and importance of keeping their 
policies in force. 


Fight Against Twisters 


There is, of course, another problem 
confronting the field forces today, close- 
ly related to the general subject of con- 
servation, i. e., the replacement of busi- 
ness by “estate counselors” and “twist- 
ers.” Your committee, and the officers 
of the National Association, have co- 
operated at every possible point with the 
organized effort which is being made by 
the companies to cope with this evil, un- 
der Frank L. Jones, chairman of the 
commitee on replacement of the Life 
Agency Officers Association. 

As an aid, and added piece of machin- 
ery in this campaign, the association has 
published a_ six-page folder entitled 
“Don’t Let the Twister Twist You,” and 


Future Of Business 
Managers, Says 


Chicago, Sept. 27.—Addressing the 
Managers Section today Ralph Ham- 
burger, general agent for the Northwest- 
ern Mutual at Minneapolis, whose agency 
does about $6,000,000 annually, said that 
everywhere social and economic struc- 
tures are being reconstructed. This ap- 
plies to nearly every business. There is 
more thought on preservation of business 
and its rehabilitation than there has been 
for years. The agent must reflect, too. 
He must readjust himself. 

In Mr. Hamburger’s opinion the des- 
tiny of life insurance is largely in the 
hands of the manager and the general 
agents. He traced the economic situa- 
tion to recent years of prosperity and 
panic. During that cataclysm the psy- 
chological machinery of general agents 
was jarred. Some thought the business 
had come to an end because a restriction 
had been put on cash values. Mr. Ham- 
burger made some plain statements about 
the fuss that has been made over cash 


—_— 


copies of this folder will be distributes 
to the delegates at this convention, It 
is the hope of your committee that this 
folder may be distributed, by the mil. 
lions, in the campaign of education of 
policyholders as to the real Significance 
of the depredations of those agents wh, 
seek only to tear down the estates cre. 
ated by others. 


Must Minimize Lapsation Waste 


The great waste in the business jg the 
unnecessary lapsation of existing insyr. 
ance and anything that we can do to re- 
duce and minimize this waste yijj 
strengthen the whole structure of oy; 
companies and our institution and reduce 
the cost of insurance to our policy. 
holders. 

We would, therefore, continue to ree. 
ommend to the executive officers of the 
various companies that they give serioys 
consideration to the establishment of the 
necessary bureau to take care of collec. 
tive national advertising for the conser. 
vation of our business as well as to ¢o- 
ordinate the efforts of the companies 
life underwriters and other bodies to. 
ward the elimination of the “twisting” 
of our business from one company to 
another. 


Respectfully submitted, 

Julian S. Myrick, Chairman. 
Charles Axelson William M. Duff 
Paul F. Clark Ralph Engelsman 
Robert B. Coolidge = W. Rankin Furey 
C. C. Day E. B. Hamlin 
John R. Hastie Arthur S. Holman 
George Kederich J. C. McNamara, Jr, 
Frank B. Summers 


in Hands Of 
Ralph Hamburger 


values. He told about the days when 
life insurance was sold without such ben- 
efits in policies, and he declared that in- 
surance was on the upturn and would 
soar to higher peaks than before. 

It is the general agent who should sup- 
ply the strength that will aid insurance 
to reach the desired upturn. They have 
always had confidence in the structure 
and they have that confidence now. 

He discussed more efficient merchan- 
dising plans on the part of general 
agents. He called attention to the fact, 
for instance, that 85% of the general 
agent’s time is consumed by 25% of the 
sales force. He thought that not only 
much of this consultation was unneces- 
sary but that some of the agents should 
not be in the insurance business. He 
talked earnestly also about various kinds 
of conservation. By conservation he 
meant not only keeping policies in force 
but that there should be more organized 
science in the training for the business 
especially in the handling of the man. 


Women Agents At Convention Hold 
Breakfast Meeting of Their Own 


Chicago, Sept. 28—At the breakfast 
today of women members of the Na- 
tional Association, presided over by 
Ellen M. Putnam, president of the Roch- 
ester Association of Life Underwriters, 
there was some display of resentment at 
the fact that more recognition is not 
given women by the National Associa- 
tion. For instance, they are not given a 
headquarters at National Association 
conventions at which to meet so that 
they can know each other as the men 
have opportunity to do. 

Miss Putnam suggested that perhaps 
if all women agents who belonged to the 
Association would go back.to their own 
towns with the idea of getting all the 
women agents they knew or heard of 
who sold insurance to join the local asso- 
ciations, that perhaps with a larger num- 
ber they could have better planned pro- 
grams and be allotted a general head- 
quarters. 


One woman agent said she knew of 
nineteen women who sold life insurance 
only five of whom belonged to local asso- 
ciations. ! 

Sara Frances Jones, Equitable Society, 
Chicago, who once paid for a million of 
business in a year was the first speaker. 
She advised women to solicit smaller 
cases and not shoot at the investment- 
banking type at the expense of those 
more easy to write and more plentiful. 
She is against high pressure methods im 
selling. 

Mrs. M. H. W. Bennett, New York 
Life, Chicago, suggested that women 
knowing wives’ problems can break down 
wives’ resistance more easily than cam 
men, 4 

“Make up a program of effort,” said 
Miss Putnam in her short address. She 
believes that failures in insurance are 
due to lack of discipline and time con- 
trol. 
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Creation of Organized Sales 


A comprehensive guide for setting up 
organized sales talks, which was almost 
encyclopedic in its completeness, was 
presented at the Managers session by 
Seth C. H. Taylor, branch manager for 
the Sun Life of Canada in Cincinnati. 

Mr. Taylor reviewed the reasons for 
the use of such organized talks, covered 
the effect of the plan upon production as 
it has been demonstrated and then ex- 
plained how and where suitable sales 
talks can be secured for the beginner 
and for experienced men. 

He took the position that even ex- 
perienced agents should not write their 
cwn talks, and explained his belief as 
fcllows : 

“Some leading and 
managers today insist that the experi- 
enced salesman should be required to 
take his most successful story, write it 
out and simply improve it by the addi- 
tion of illustrations and human interest 
stories to the end that the entire sales 
talk is made more efficient by constant 
use. 

Getting Experienced Man’s Talk 

“If this procedure is to be followed with 
your experienced men, it is a compara- 
tively simple matter to have the sales- 
man dictate his story to a dictaphone 
three or four times, or have a music 
house send up a recording phonograph 
placing the microphone in the private 
office of the experienced man while he 
conducts several actual interviews, or 
have a trained investigator accompany 
the experienced man on actual inter- 
views and give the salesman an outline 
of his selling strategy. 

“When the experienced man has by 
one of these methods obtained a definite 
outline of his present successful story, 
he may amplify and improve this outline 
and reduce it to his most usual and cus- 
tomary phraseology. 

“Where the salesman attempts to 
build his own sales talks the speaker can 
recommend as a helpful guide the pub- 
lication entitled ‘How to Construct 


Your Own Sales Talks’ by Vincent B. 
Coffin, published by the Research and 
Review Service. 


Writing Own Talk May Be Dangerous 


“However, usually when an experi- 
enced salesman tries to write his own 
sales talk, he amplifies it and adds so 
much to it that it becomes too long and 
cumbersome, and in fact not a true story 
cf his usual successful interview. The 
better the salesman the less efficient he 
IS at composing selling stories that are 
sound unless he is that exceptional “one 
out of a hundred” who is a sound theor- 
Ist and a practical salesman combined. 

Many authorities in this field state 
that even the experienced man cannot 
compose for himself an organized selling 
Story that is at all equal to some of the 
Proven and tested sales talks now avail- 
able. If you as general agent or mana- 
ger feel that this is true, then it’s mere- 
va question of making available to the 
€xperienced salesman also several sales 
talks based upon the needs that the par- 
ticular salesman believes most enthusi- 
astically the public should cover. For 
‘xample, if the salesman is selling most 
ot is business on the ‘Old Age In- 
come’ need, then he can select from one 


general agents 


How Successful Presentation Should Be Built Told by 
Seth C. H. Taylor; Even Successful Agent Often Fails in 
Attempts to Write Out His Own Sales Talks 





‘presentation.’ 


methods required.” 








of the many ‘Old Age Income’ talks 
one that will illustrate his particular 
thoughts.” ; 

Mr. Taylor gave an analysis of the 
process of memorizing the sales talk in 
such fashion as to achieve greatest ef- 
fectiveness, without any “parroty” effect 
and with a conviction of sincerity. 
Marking the Sales Talk for Emphasis 

and Phrasing 
Some of his points were: 
The first step in learning a canvas is 


| Constant Checking of the Sales Talk Necessary | 


“After the salesman has learned his canvass, has practiced it, used 
it in the field for several weeks or months with success, for some reason | 
| 


the track about every three months. : 
stant supervision, but less supervision than the old fashioned ‘hit and miss’ 


most salesmen stray from the general wording of the canvass and their 
production starts to drop,” said Seth C. H. Taylor. 

“The general agent and manager should be conscious of this fact at 
the beginning, and constantly year in and year out, occasionally go into the 
field with the agent and check up the effectiveness of that salesman’s 
Experience teaches that the salesman must be put back on 


Organized Sales Talks require con- 





that of separating the sentences into 
phrases and marking the important 
words for emphasis before attempting 
any memorization at all. 

As an example, take the well known 
canvass entitled “Solving the Rent Prob- 
lem;” read it carefully many times; place 
a vertical mark upon each word which 
ends a phrase, being careful to include 
just as few words as possible in each 
phrase without breaking the continuity 
of thought in that particular sentence. 
Then read the sales talk again carefully 


Small Savings By Americans Give 
Challenge To Agents, Says Baldwin 


The fact that the American public is 
putting more of its money in life insur- 
ance is a fine sign of popular confidence 
in the institution, but the fact that the 
total of savings in all types of institu- 
tions is no greater than it was in 1919 
is a challenge to the agent, Caleb W. 
Baldwin, general agent of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life in Seattle, told the con- 
vention. 

Mr. Baldwin, quoting statistics to show 
the trends in American savings, said: 

The confidence of the American public 
in the institution of life insurance as a 
channel of investment for financial se- 
curity has been emphasized through the 
fact that between the years of 1919 and 
1930, the proportionate part of the Amer- 
ican dollar that was saved has scarcely 
increased. In fact, in the year of 1919, 
8.2c out every dollar of American income 
was placed into some form of savings. 
During the year of 1930, this amount 
was found almost unchanged in the fig- 
ure of &7c saved from every dollar of 
our national income. 

With scarcely any increase whatsoever 
in this factor, we find that out of every 
dollar saved in 1919, only 20.6c was de- 
posited with the institution of American 
Life Insurance to safeguard our homes 
against want and desolation; whereas, 
during the year of 1930, this amount had 
increased to 46.2c out of every dollar 
saved being placed on deposit through 
life insurance policies, so that men, 
women, and children could face the fu- 
ture unafraid. This indeed records a per- 
iod of splendid progress in life under- 
writing, inasmuch as we have been able 
to increase to such a tremendous extent 
the amount of deposits tendered life in- 
surance companies over that being 


placed with other institutions for safe- 
keeping. 

But alas, have we solved our problem 
and the problem of our great American 
public through this record? Hardly have 
we, in view of the fact that the percen- 
tage saved from our national income 
during this period has shown practically 
no increase whatsoever; whereas, during 
such decade, the average number of 
working years for mankind has steadily 
decreased, and the years of dependency 
have increased by leaps and bounds. 

From 1919 to 1930, the moneys spent 
for transportation, recreation, and amuse- 
ment have almost doubled. 

With such facts and conditions, we 
face the present era of life underwriting. 
Somewhat changed from 1919 to 1930, 
perhaps, but I wonder just how much. It 
is true that such competition has come 
from sources just mentioned, but I am 
wondering if we haven’t largely accepted 
the amount of savings possible on the 
part of the American public with a tinge 
of indifference. Even though we have 
sponsored thrift programs, and have con- 
ducted advertising and educational cam- 
paigns during the years past, I am wond- 
ering as to whether we ourselves have 
accepted the challenge through proper 
solicitation, and by creating in the minds 
of the American public a proper under- 
standing of the necessity of saving a 
larger portion of the income dollar. 

It is true that a larger portion of the 
dollar saved is being deposited with 
American Life Insurance institutions to- 
day than ever before, but we have failed 
to increase the percentage of dollars 
saved out of the American income by 
the American public. For further sales 
increase, it is this problem that men and 
women of our profession must solve. Es- 
pecially is this true in view of the in- 
creased number of our unemployed, and 
the ever-decreasing number of years 
mankind finds opportunity to work. 


“Talks 


several times, deciding what word or 
words in each phrase or sentence should 
be emphasized by gesture or voice, to 
gain the desired effect. 

This question of proper phrasing is of 
utmost importance if the actual presen- 
tation is to be satisfactory and effective 
Orators must learn to phrase. Musi- 
cians must learn it. A listener is seldom 
able to grasp new ideas unless they are 
given him in short phrases with sufficient 
pause between, to permit his mind to 
absorb the thought in each phrase; this 
accomplished, he is prepared to becom« 
receptive to a further new thought in 
the next phrase or sentence. 

Outlining the Canvass 

The second step is to outline the prin- 
cipal thought of each paragraph, in a 
word or two on the margin of the copy 
of the canvass. The salesman must then 
review and memorize the outline of the 
canvass until he knows deAnitely the 
principal points in their proper sequence. 
He can then proceed to memorize each 
paragraph of the canvass that amplifies 
each point in the outline. 


Memorizing 
The third step is to memorize the ac- 
tual wording of the canvass. This is not 
as difficult as it may seem, especially to 
the older salesmen. Most people mem- 
orize more quickly by reading aloud. 
Therefore, read the canvass aloud re- 
peatedly, a paragraph at a time, memo- 
rizing each thoroughly before proceed- 
ing to the next, paying special attention 
during the memorizing process to the 
phrasing and emphasis denoted by the 
markings. The salesman will thus avoid 
forming improper habits of phrasing that 
would be difficult to eradicate later. 
Talk Slowly 


“The greatest difficulty experienced by 
sales instructors is that of getting the 
salesmen to talk slowly—both while 
memorizing the talk, and when actually 
in the prospect’s presence. Nothing is 
so pitiful and futile as a_ so-called 
‘canned’ sales talk delivered in a ‘Mary- 
had-a-litle-lamb’ or ‘sing-song’ fashion 
and spoken so quickly that the listener 
cannot receive the desired impression,” 
said Mr. Taylor. 

“Too much stress cannot be placed 
upon the advantage of practice in speak- 
ing slowly with long and almost em- 
barrassing pauses between each phrase 
or sentence. The salesman naturally 
‘speeds up’ the ‘talk,’ when delivering it 
before a prospect. Particular attention 
to this question of proper timing has 
more to do with the sales talk sounding 
natural to the prospect than any other 
single point. 

Rehearsing for Interruptions 

“When a salesman knows the canvass, 
as the saying goes, ‘backwards and for- 
wards’—in fact, so well that he does not 
have to pause at any time to remember 
the wording, and his phrasing and em- 
phasis is natural—it is time to practice 
with someone who will interrupt with all 
the objections or comments that a real 
prospect might make. An experienced 
salesman who has heard all the usual 
objections in the field, or a supervisor or 
manager, is probably the best person to 
practice with for perfection in this par- 
ticular matter. 

“The obvious purpose of the canvass 
is to secure an application. The ‘best- 
sounding’ sales talks are valueless unless 
the salesman tries earnestly to get the 
application. Some salesmen have aba: 
doned organized sales talks for th« 
son that they were not taught just 
to proceed after the main canvass 
completed, by means of ‘organized cl 
designed to obtain consent either i: 
or direct.” 
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Getting The Case Through 
Discussed By John M. Laird 


Today the far-sighted and discriminat- 


ing salesman endeavors to select and 
present his business in such a way that 
fully 95% be approved promptly, 
Vice-President M. Laird of the 


Connecticut General said when address- 


will 
John 
Friday morning on 


ing the convention 


the subject of “Getting the Case 
Through.” He then went on to outline 
the various factors with respect to policy 
applications to which home offices of life 
companies give serious consideration, 
with emphasis placed on ways in which 
the soliciting agent himself can facilitate 
approval of applications. 

The 


salesman, according to Mr. Laird. 


than a 
He is 


also an underwriter in the sense of se- 


successful agent is more 


lecting cases and reporting to the home 
office those factors which will help them 
Mr. 


current 


to classify the risk. Agents, Laird 


said, cannot afford to ignore 
trends in standards of selection. 

Citing some developments in the last 
Mr. Laird told of the un- 
risks. 


Even during the boom decade ending in 


decade or so, 


favorable experience of jumbo 


1930 when mortality was generally fav- 
orable, the mortality on persons insured 
for $1,000,000 or more was 169% of the 
normal. Therefore today companies are 
watching carefully applications for large 
Mr. life 
derwriters to look closely into the rec- 
ords of men who may go uninsured for 
the greater part of their lives and then 
suddenly seek $1,000,000 or more all at 
once. Selection against a company in- 
creases with the size of the application 
and the most favorable experience is on 
amounts varying from $5,000 to $25,000. 


Type of Agent Often Deciding Factor 


Oftentimes in case of doubt about a 
risk, the home office asks, “Who is the 
manager?” and “Who is the soliciting 
agent?” Mr. Laird said. The type of 
salesman is frequently the deciding fac- 
tor in obtaining favorable action. If an 
agent builds up in the minds of the of- 
ficials a feeling of confidence in his re- 
ports and recommendations, he has ac- 
complished something which will net him 
excellent returns in the long run. 

“The best salesman may find clerical 
detail irksome and may rebel at what he 
considers red tape,” Mr. Laird said, “but 
the Home Office gets its first impression 
of the prospect from the pen picture 
presented in the application. The case 
gets off to a bad start if any question 
remains unanswered or carries incorrect 
information. 

“For your own protection you should 
know whether the applicant has been de- 
clined, postponed, rated up, or limited 
by another company. 

“Sometimes the salesman withholds 
facts or rumors, perhaps through a mis- 
taken sense of loyalty to his client, but 
usually this evidence comes to the com- 
pany from other sources and then the 
agent’s belated explanation carries little 
weight. It is embarrassing to him and 
damaging to his record if he personally 
endorses a man whom he has known for 
five years and it subsequently develops 
that he overlooked unfavorable informa- 
tion which was common. knowledge 
among the applicant’s neighbors and 
business associates 

“On the other hand, if the complete 
story is first given by the agent and if 
he is known as one who always ‘comes 
clean,’ the case is much more likely to 
receive favorable action. 


amounts and Laird urged un- 


The Examination 


“The farsighted agent takes his pros- 
pect to the local examiner in whom the 





JOHN M. LAIRD 


company has the most confidence. The 
doctor with a broad experience in life 
insurance can make the applicant feel 
at ease. He is more likely to anticipate 
special requirements and if the company 
needs a statement from the family physi- 
cian or a hospital, he knows how to se- 
cure it promptly. A borderline case has 
a better chance if the company knows 
that the examination was made by an 
experienced and well-qualified doctor.” 

With respect to telling the home office 
about insurance already in force Mr. 
Laird said: 

“Many good agents do not yet realize 
how important it is to obtain a complete 
list of the insurance in force, the appli- 
cations already pending in other com- 
panies, and other applications soon to be 
submitted. This information is helpful 
to the agent in building a comprehensive 
insurance program. It is essential for 
intelligent underwriting. 

‘Business insurance should be included 
with the name of the beneficiary and a 
supplementary note as to the purpose. 

“Old insurance in another company 
should be listed even though the man 
has already borrowed the full amount 
and does not expect to pay the next pre- 
mium. If he has recently terminated old 
insurance, this information should also 
be transmitted, not only to guard against 
any suggestion of twisting but also to 
enable your company to take prompt 
action 

Finances of Prospect 

“Tt is frequently difficult to secure ac- 
curate information about a _ prospect’s 
financial condition and his probable fu- 
ture income from earnings and invest- 
ments. In these hectic times the man 
himself hardly knows what he is worth 
from day to day or what his income will 
be six months from now. Furthermore, 
the application contains no question in 
regard to finances and the man may 
think that if he can find the money to 
pay the first premium, the company 
should not pry into his personal affairs. 

“On the other hand, the agent who has 
known the prospect some time and has 
gained his confidence can be much more 
helpful in building a suitable insurance 
program in plan and amount if he knows 
something of the man’s financial condi- 
tion. 

“Perhaps personal insurance for the 
benefit of the family can be sold on 
sentiment alone but in business insurance 
it is essential that the agent know the 
purpose and something of the general 
background, 

“On large cases some companies now 
call for a confidential financial statement 
from the man himself. This is a step 


in the right direction as finances have a 
direct bearing on insurability but at least 





until this innovation has been tested, the 
companies will probably rely largely on 
the information obtained through more 
disinterested sources. 


Business Insurance 


“A few years ago there was an impres- 
sion that any policy labelled ‘business in- 
surance’ could safely be issued regard- 
less of the man’s financial condition or 
actual earnings. Some maintained that 
the man would not commit suicide for 
the benefit of a creditor or a corpora- 
tion and that as the premium was to be 
paid by some one else, the issuance of 
the policy would put no additional strain 
on his finances. 

“Tt has been found, however, that too 
frequently so-called ‘business insurance’ 
is requested chiefly for the purpose of 
bolstering up the weak credit of a totter- 
ing corporation. The individual may al- 
ready be on the downgrade—financially, 
nervously, or physically. 

“Similarly, ‘insurance to replace losses’ 
may have sales appeal but the experi- 
ence has been unfavorable on a man 
whose financial position has been seri- 
ously impaired. 

“Before issuing any form of business 
insurance, the company wants to know 
what financial loss the beneficiary will 
incur in case of the man’s untimely 
death; and, if the insurance is to cover 
some indebtedness, how the obligation 
will be met in case the man lives. 

“If insurance is for the purpose of pay- 
ing inheritance taxes, it is well to sub- 
mit a brief statement showing the prob- 
able size of the estate and how much the 
actual tax will probably be. 


Over-Insurance 


“If an applicant passes a good medical 
examination and has a favorable inspec- 
tion report, should any limit be placed 
on his aggregate insurance? Should he 
be permitted to secure all the insurance 
for which the agent can collect pre- 
miums—from the man himself, his rela- 
tives, business associates and creditors? 

“The modern salesman, realizing that 
most policyholders are under-insured, 
points out new uses for insurance and 
builds up a complete program of pro- 


———— 





tection based on his client’s needs, ‘Ty 
executive in charge of selection js als, 
interested in the prospect’s needs but 
must appraise the risk according to the 
applicant’s resources—that is, his finan. 
cial ability to meet his obligations jf he 
lives. ‘ 

“The limit of insurance should be ¢. 
termined not by the size of his indebted. 
ness, the number of his dependents an, 
their capacity to spend money, but hy 
his actual and potential financial Value 
Even though life insurance is usual) 
sold on the sentimental appeal of pr. 
tecting the wife and children, it is fyp. 
damentally intended to indemnify for ap 
actual financial loss. 


Suggestion for Finding Correct Amoun; 
of Insurance 


“Some think that over-insurance jig 
product of the depression but more than 
ten years ago underwriters were watch- 
ing this problem and trying to form rea. 
sonable measuring rods for determining 
the upper limit which might safely fe 
granted. By 1930 more information had 
become available and companies were 
limiting ‘Personal’ insurance to the 
amount which could be purchased on the 
ordinary life plan by 20% of the man’s 
income. At that time the depression 
had barely started and no one knew the 
extent to which both assets and income 
could suddenly shrink. 

“In preparing the rules, we assumed 
that most people had a steady income 
which might increase but could not de- 
crease at least until retirement at age 7) 
We did, however, recognize that for a 
man in a speculative business, where his 
earnings were subject to wide fluctua- 
tions, it would be unsafe to apply the 
rule to a year of peak earnings. 

“Today there is a growing tendency to 
keep the grand total of personal and 
business insurance within the _ limits 
found by using 20% of his income to boy 
Ordinary Life. 

“The agent naturally applies for the 
largest amount possible but he should 
maintain a balance between what the 
applicant may take and what the com- 
pany will probably issue.” 


Making Prospect Stop and Listen 
Big Thing, According to Hastie 


Getting the prospect to stop, look and 
listen is one of the biggest things in 
making the life insurance sale, the con- 
vention was told Thursday morning by 
John R. Hastie, associate manager of the 
Mutual Life in Chicago. 

“Wanamakers, Marshall Field, Hudson 
Bay Trading, Selfridge expend large 
sums on front window displays so that 
passersby will stop, look, and listen. It 
pays!” remarked Mr. Hastie, who was 
once in advertising work. 

“Advertising writers and editors re- 
ceive fat salaries for ability to influence 
public opinion. Advertisements in cer- 
tain media cost $5,000 to $15,000 per in- 
sertion. Can’t you see how very impor- 
tant it is to say the right thing? Log- 
ically if the ‘same’ approach, presenta- 
tion or close is used for every kind of 
prospect there is apt to be a ‘strike-out.’ 


People react differently because they 
have varying problems and_ tempera- 
ments. Be Courteous—Be Patient—and 


For the Love of Mike, don’t walk in 
smoking a cigar, cigarette or pipe! 
“Your profession is the best paid hard 
work. You can write your own pay 
check. Success exists within you. But 
are you taking advantage of opportunity ? 
Are you measuring up? Have you a 
method of attack which is resultful ? 
Does your approach clinch curiosity? 
Does your presentation get interest? Are 


you specific? What do you say and how 
well do you say it? Is your sales talk 
thoughtfully planned? Does it result in 
action? 

“There are many underwriters whostil 
believe that the opportunity for new ot 
original work is over. It is frequently 
contended that nothing can be said or 
suggested that has not been used or tried 
one thousand times before. Wouldn't tt 
be creditable to develop new ways and 
new methods to express old and time- 
tested ideas? 

“Really, it is not difficult to stage at 
approach by telephone, personal contact 
or letter. The approach is the thing that 
counts! The right sort of questions 
open doors—get interviews. One o 
America’s great underwriters, whose av- 
erage production has exceeded two mil- 
lion dollars yearly for many years, tol 
me that he successfully uses the tele 
phone to bring most of his prospects 10 
his office for conference purposes—he 
wants to have ‘the edge.’ This same ut 
derwriter carries $800,000 life insurance 
possessed of cash values of several hun- 
dred thousand dollars accumulated by his 
earnings. 

“Why do our great musicians and ac- 
tors constantly rehearse ? Practice makes 
perfect. Preparation begets success. How 
many underwriters are there in this al- 
dience who prepare themselves before- 
hand? Do you click—click when yot 
stage your stuff or are you ‘floored! 
Isn’t it highly important for you to have 
‘rehearsed’ interviews before the ‘crucial 
moment ?” 
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